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NEWSPAPERS REPORT: 








Radar Cuts Highway Death Toll 


Results provide the best endorsement of 
Electro-Matic® Radar Speed Meters. Here’s how 
a few newspapers have reported those results 
when Speed Meters were used locally: 


“Radar Cuts road death toll 25%” — Long Beach, 
Calif., Ind. Press Telegram. “Accidents’ injuries 
reduced 22%” — Cleveland Press. “Number of 
cars exceeding 50 miles an hour reduced 50%” — 
N.Y. Journal-A merican. “Police and court officials 
feel that radar is superior to other types of speed 
enforcement because it virtually eliminates human 
errors.”” — Arcadia, Calif., Tribune & News. “Re- 
duces local traffic deaths by 28%” — Pasadena, 
Calif., Star News. “Psychological effect like magic” 
— Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. “Psychological effect 
of radar has reduced speeding, and that, in turn, 
has reduced the death toll” — Belleville, Ill., Advo- 
cate. “Radar machines cost money. But so do fun- 
erals. In the long run radar is cheaper.” — Houston 
Press. ““Nation’s top traffic policeman is radar; use 
is increasing” — Greenwood, S.C., Index-Journal. 






Highly versatile, Electro-Matic Speed Meter 
can be mounted permanently on vehicle, 
or used as portable equipment. 






Radar is most accepted method of conducting speed studies 
used in determining reasonable speed limits. 





“Traffic Toll Drop Credited to Radar” — Buffalo, 
N.Y., Courier-Express. “Radar cutting death toll 
on highways” — Bridgeport, Conn., Sunday Post. 
“Grand Jury urges radar speed control” — San 
Jose, Calif., Mercury. “We've saved 6 lives! Give 
radar a hand” — Houston Press. “Radar credited 
in accident decrease” — Lubbock, Texas, Ava- 
lanche-Journal. “Since use of radar highway deaths 
drop” — Wichita Falls, Texas, Daily Times. 
“Oregon motorists favor the use of radar in speed 
detection by ratio of three to one” — Eugene, 
Oregon, Register Guard. “Most effective means of 
stopping slaughter on the highways” — Atlantic 
City, N.J., Press. 

To help stop the slaughter on your highways, in- 
vestigate the advantages of Radar — a proved sci- 
entific means of speed detection. 
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G U E 8 TE D 


The Honorable 
Tom Glark 


GOOD MORNING, 
OFFICER! 


Peace and order is Heaven’s first law, 
man’s first prayer. Through rules of con- 
duct man seeks to make it universal. In 
this he necessarily finds some conflicts 
between the rights of the individual and 
the necessities of the state. These the 
law undertakes to balance. 

My first utterance upon entering the 
Supreme Court building each morning 
is a “Good morning, officer” to the uni- 
formed guard stationed at its portal. He 
is my friend, just as he is the friend of 
all the people. He is representative of 
the thousands of “officers of the law” 
who, regardless of weather, time or in- 
clination, are always present—alert in the 
upholding of Heaven's first law. Nor is this a small 
man’s job. It calls for “round-the-clock” informed vigi- 
lance, personal integrity and constant recognition of the 
dignity of every human being. 

There is also “a first” for this officer of the law. It is 
the continued observance in the performance of his 
duties of those civilized, well-established and fair rules 
of conduct that meet our standards of decency. Upon 
this “first” every man’s liberty not only depends but 
the strength of the state rests. While there is always 
a time for law—especially now with cr’ me on the rise— 
still there is never a time nor a circumstance which 
warrants the sacrifice of these inalienable rights of 
man. 

Democracies create courts to protect these rights. 
Courts, however, can only proceed on a case-by-case 
basis. Sometimes the result appears obscure—often to 
the officer disheartening. Courts, of course, know this. 
They fully appreciate the difficulties. But courts cannot 





Associate Justice 
Supreme Court of the United States 


wear blinders. Even though the sanctions sometimes 
appear severe there always emerges one lesson, namely, 
effective law enforcement does not need to cut corners 
on procedural rules. Their strict observance gets the 
best results. Rather than “tying the hands of the law,” 
they prevent the accused from escaping the penalty of 
the law through technical defenses. Justice inevitably 
prevails—and much more quickly—when procedural 
rules are obeyed. That is the teaching of my 30 odd 
years of law enforcement. 

Officers of the law are truly the guardians of our 
freedom only when they observe these procedural safe- 
guards. To make such a policy certain every police 
establishment should step up its in-service training, 
placing in its curriculum these fundamental teachings. 

And so, “Good morning, officer, wherever you are; 
it's never so cloudy but what somewhere there is a 


silver lining.” 


” Céao-—. \_ 
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[ pow’r NEED FIGURES to tell you of 
homicide on the highway. Figures are 
dry and boring. I’m satisfied in telling 
you that there are too many needless 
deaths resulting from the operation of 
motor vehicles on our streets and high- 
ways. Forty thousand lives a year is 
the base figure! 

The startling feature of these deaths 
is that we now know that the biggest 
single factor in accident causation is 
the common drunk. 

In early 1958, New York’s research- 
minded Police Commissioner, Stephen 
P. Kennedy, reported the results of a 


could certainly work with our TV net- 
works on a public service level to per- 
fect the greatest safety measure in 
preventing highway deaths—getting 
the drunk out from behind the wheel. 
Another key problem is in the field 
of accident reconstruction, in estab- 
lishing impact speeds. We know scien- 
tists working with servo-mechanisms 
and data recorders could give us a 
small device to record impact speed. 
The device could be welded to a car's 
frame by the manufacturer and pro- 
vision made by federal law that only 
a police investigator could remove it, 


it feasible—and since he’s head of our 
police laboratory in New York, his 
opinion has value. 

I know a lot of people think speed 
can be readily reconstructed from skid 
marks at accident scenes but it must 
be remembered that highways are not 
“labs” and police at accident scenes 
not “lab” technicians. This method is 
generally dependent upon such vari- 
able factors as road condition, weather, 
and the training level of police at the 
scene. 

I don't cry out for these new devices 
and techniques just to pin guilt on the 





joint one year study with the office of 
the Chief Medical Examiner: Over 
half of the “killed operators”—drivers 
who killed themselves at the wheel of 
a car—were found upon post-mortum 
examination to have meaningful 
amounts of blood alcohol in their 
system. Thirty-eight of the total sixty- 
nine drivers in this study had a blood 
alcohol level of from .10 to .40 per 
cent. 

Recently, at a symposium on “Alco- 
hol and Road Traffic” at Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana, Dr. 
William Haddon, Jr., M.D., M.P.H., 
revealed that in a study of alcohol in 
single vehicle fatal accidents in West- 
chester County close to half of the 
eighty-three drivers who killed them- 
selves at the wheel of a car without 
the help of another car, but solely 
through the agency of a tree, bridge 
abutment, or other stationary object 
were legally drunk. And an additional 
twenty per cent had a blood alcohol 
level of between .05 and .15 per cent— 
drunk enough apparently to have 
their critical judgment fatally im- 
paired! 

However, science has done little to 
solve this problem of drunk driving. 

Improved devises for giving chemical 
tests are not the answer. The drunk 
must be kept from behind the wheel 
of a car. Not by law. Not by a police- 
man. Both have failed! 

We need help from the social scien- 
tists, the psychologists, and the learned 
People studying human behavior so 
that machines may be improved. 

Subliminal “advertising” on televi- 
sion may be the answer. The scientists 
that deal in this new form of below- 
conscious form of communication 
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and only after a serious accident. The 
self-recording feature of this device 
could be such that it would return to 
a zero setting in twenty-four hours if 
not removed, thus making it good for 
the life of the car—until wrecked. 

I know the civil rights adherents 
will scream that a man cannot be 
made to testify against himself but to 
slow down a certain segment of our 
driver population it is necessary that 
they know police can prove their im- 
pact speed after an accident. The fact 
that they could no longer hide behind 
the common plea: “I was only doing 
twenty miles an hour,” would be a 
strong deterrent. 

This device may take time, but until 
we get it why can’t the people in the 
physical sciences tell us the impact 
speed of cars in collision from a study 
of the physical damage to each car? 

In accident reconstruction we plot 
the paths of the cars involved, and we 
have as physical evidence the result of 
the energy expended in the accident— 
the cars involved. 

There must be a constant for bump- 
ers bent in the impact of an accident, 
and a motor or known weight and 
method of mooring must require easily 
ascertained energy to push it into a 
driver’s lap! 

I know Capt. Charles Lehman of 
New York City’s Accident Investigation 
Squad and myself could estimate 
speeds within twenty miles of actual 
impact speed from damage to the 
front end of a vehicle. We did it by 
rule of thumb, but we checked time 
and again and found it accurate. I 
also had a graduate student in one of 
my classes at City College do a term 
paper on this problem, and he thought 


person causing an accident, but in the 
firm belief that public knowledge that 
police were armed with devices of such 
great accuracy and evidential value 
would be a better deterrent to death 
on the highway than police action 
after an accident. 

Another device, that I’m sure is in 
the mind of some of the scientists, is a 
simple instrument for recording the 
speeds of automobiles on the highway 
in such a fashion that identity of the 
vehicle will be positive, a written 
record of high integrity be provided, 
and which will be so easily understood 
by motorists that it will not only have 
the prompt acceptance of the general 
public, but also acceptance by the 
courts as well. 

The accuracy of radar speed man- 
agement has been clouded by court 
cases, many attorneys defending their 
clients in speed cases in which police 
paced the suspected vehicle have ques- 
tioned both the integrity of the 
method and the policeman, and I'm 
certain you must know of someone who 
received a ticket for speeding who 
never drives over the speed limit— 
well, hardly ever... 

As a police officer of twenty-two 
years service I plead with men of 
science to help limit homicide on the 
highway. These needless deaths are 
black marks on the escutcheon of 
humanity. 

I plead for help in speed manage- 
ment, for help in determining impact 
speeds, and for help in keeping the 
drunk from behind the wheel of the 
car. 

I say try subliminal advertising, try 
anything that has a foundation in 
scientific inquiry and research. END 
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T rarric CONGESTION is not a new problem created by 
the invention of the automobile. Even the early Romans 
had traffic jams and developed many methods which 
were basically the same as today’s for dealing with 
the problem. In Mexico City pavement markings were 
used more than three hundred years ago. However, the 
need for proper handling of traffic is more urgent than 
ever before. 

One of the simplest ways of channelizing vehicles, and 
also pedestrians, into orderly patterns is through the 
use of painted pavement markings. Although the use of 
these lines is a generally accepted practice throughout 
our country, there is an unfortunate lack of uniformity 
in design and color which is confusing and irritating 
to motorists. 

While pavement markings can serve in many ways, 
regardless of the purpose for which they are provided, 
they must instantly convey their meaning to the driver. 
Each state and community must have its pavement 
markings designed and located so that drivers will 
not have to reason out their meaning, and will have 
ample time to react. Above all, their use must be con- 
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sistent. Also, these markings should be used only when 
they serve a real purpose, for excessive use will merely 
dull the motorist’s response, and so defeat their value 
as a warning or guide. 

To assist those who are considering the use of pave- 
ment markings, we have prepared this article in three 
sections. The first part deals with some of the uses; 
the second section is concerned with the more practical 
matters of application, costs, etc.; while the third por- 
tion is devoted to other types of markings than the 
usual painted lines. 


Patterns and their Uses 


Center Lines: The first center line was used in this 
country in Wayne County, Michigan, about 1911. To- 
day, either a solid or a dashed line is used depending 
upon the state involved. If the dashed line is used, it 
will generally have fifteen foot segments with twenty- 
five foot voids. It has been found that short segments 
and voids cause an unpleasant reaction which increases 
fatigue. The accompanying chart showing the various 
combinations in current use was prepared by A. R. 
Lauer for an article “Psychological Factors in Effective 
Traffic Control Devices” which appeared in the Traffic 
Quarterly, January, 1951. It is used here with the per- 
mission of the Eno Foundation. 

At times the lines may be yellow or black, although 
white is commonly used. Miami, Florida, uses a white 
dashed line superimposed upon a black line, which 
is particularly effective on concrete pavement. 

Barrier Lines: A solid line running parallel to the 
center line signifies a “no passing” area. If the barrier 


Left: Perma-Line 
marking ma- 
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Right: Jet-Dri 
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line is dashed, it probably indicates that traffic on that 
side of the center line may pass, but with caution. 
Again, there is no uniformity of color or design for the 
barrier lines. 

Shoulder Lines: A new companion to the center line 
is the right shoulder line. These have been particularly 
successful in reducing accidents due to leaving the 
road or side-swiping. They have proved valuable in 
encouraging drivers to stop hugging the center of the 
road, and are a definite aid in reducing eye strain at 
night caused by on-coming headlights. Once more 
there is variety in design and color. For instance, New 
Jersey uses white solid lines; Connecticut, yellow solid 
lines. (An article on this subject appeared in Law anp 
Orver, June, 1958. ) 

Danger Spots: In many instances drivers can be 
warned ot dangerous areas by outlining them with 
painted lines. This is particularly true of approaches 
to bridges and tunnels. Buffalo, New York, was plagued 
with a number of accidents involving railroad viaduct 
piers which were located in the center of the roadway. 
These were marked with two red reflectors. When 
motorists reported that the reflectors were mistaken 
for tail lights of moving vehicles, officials realized some- 
thing had to be done quickly. The piers were painted 
with six inch black and white diagonal stripes; three 
amber lights (two flashing and one steady) replaced 
the reflectors. A solid line was painted from a point 
midway in the road to a point to the right of the pier. 
As a result, the accident rate dropped 92% for that type 
of collision. 

The painted lines have also been successfully used 
to protect reflectorized guide signs, especially on busy 
highways. 

Another function of the painted lines is to divide 
opposing flows of traffic by wide margins through 
creation of safety islands. One sweeping curve on 
U. S. Route 1 had a particularly bad accident rate— 
so bad that residents pointed out the grim coincidence 
that the ambulance was normally garaged immediately 
west of the curve. When a supermarket was erected 
at that location, the accident potential rose sharply. 
The officials agreed that a solution was to channel 
westbound traffic into a single lane at the extreme 
right of the highway (removing the temptation to 
“cheat” ) while allowing eastbound vehicles to use two 
lanes since it was natural to swing a little wide around 
the inside of the curve. The opposing flows were sepa- 
rated by a wide safety island filled in with a pattern 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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markings. 


A well marked curve o 
accidents. Prior to marking, this curve had a high 
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All markings in the above photograph have been in 
use for several years and is a sample of Perma-Line 
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LIE DETECTORS 


CONFIDENCE vested in you by the community 
demands not only the best personal service, but the ulti- 
mate in precision equipment and techniques of proven 
merit. When you consider Lie Detection Equipment, think 
first of Stoelting “Deceptographs”. Let us assist you; we 
are the foremost specialists in the field. 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 
Cc. H. STOELTING CO. 


SPEED TIMERS ° PORTABLE X-RAY APPARATUS 
MINIATURIZED RADIO SURVEILLANCE EQUIPMENT 
ALCOHOL TEST DEVICES ° RESUSCITATION UNITS 
“SOFT RAY” COMPARISON EQUIPMENT 

424 NORTH HOMAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 


For further information circle #87 on Readers Service Card 








| The Halligan Tool* 
— This is one end! 
The CLAW — can be used 


to spread beams — gas shut off — draw nails 
— spikes — move heavy objects. 


This is the other end! — 
Two heads in one: The ADZ 
and the HOOK. A thousand 
uses for emergency help... 
Opens doors (in and out) — 
removes weather stripping — 
baseboards — mouldings — 
releases trapped people — removes locks — 
hasps — staples — makes holes in wall or ceil- 
ing for examination. 





This is a multi-purpose forcible entry tool, 30’ 
long and weighs 81/2 Ibs. . . . The most valuable 
piece of equipment your patrol car can carry. 


1505 Metropolitan Ave. 
New York 62, N. Y. 


M. A. Halligan, 


* Reg. U. S. Patent Office 




















For further information circle 415 on Readers Service Card 





Pavement Markings.......... (From Page 7) 


of parallel diagonal lines. Also provided was a safety 
lane for cars waiting to make a left turn into the super- 
market. Barrier lines were provided to give ample 
warning in both directions of the change in the normal 
flow. The resulting drop in accidents has been reward- 
ing, especially in view of the relatively low cost in 
paint and labor. 

Eliminating Bottlenecks: Where a multi-lane artery 
feeds into a narrower road, proper use of pavement 
markings can reduce the bottleneck appreciably. In 
one instance a five lane boulevard fed into a two lane 
parkway causing a serious tie-up. Through the use of 
paint, the “V" of the intersection was sharply extended. 
A double barrier line was continued further into the 
boulevard. Motorists now bear left in ample time, and 
speed entering the parkway has increased from fifteen 
to twenty-five miles an hour, greatly reducing the 
bottleneck potential. 

Lane Markings: Drivers have a natural tendency to 
drive a trifle to the left of the car in front, creating a 
“ladder” effect. The simplest way to form proper lanes 
is through the use of lane markings—generally a dashed 
line, with a solid line dividing opposing traffic. Lane 
markings can increase the capacity of a miulti-lane 
artery by ten to twenty-five per cent. 

Crosswalks: A traffic officer is responsible for the 
safety of pedestrians as well as motorists. Yet, pedes- 
trians often are not willing to cooperate with an officer 
if there is no crosswalk. This was the problem of the 
officer on duty at a suburban station. The commuters 
seemed to cross the road haphazardly with little re- 
gard for their own safety. When reprimanded, they 
invariably pointed out the lack of a crosswalk. In due 
course this was remedied, and a short period of rigid 
enforcement convinced the commuters to use it. As 


a result, jay walking pedestrians are no longer a hidden 


menace to the driver who has just been waved on by 
the officer. 

Crosswalks are also invaluable in school areas. Un- 
fortunately the parallel lines across a road are not an 
absolute guarantee of safety for the children. However, 
they do provide a place to establish safety patrols, as 
well as warning motorists of what may be expected. 
A painted SCHOOL in large letters also serves a use- 
ful purpose as a warning—one that cannot be missed 
since the motorist need not take his eyes off the road 
to see it. 

Parking: Using painted lines to mark off proper 
parking places, whether parallel to the curb or at an 
angle, is a necessity where parking meters are used. 
They are also effective in bringing order out of chaos 
in a large parking area. Yellow curb markings have 
been widely used to designate “no parking” areas. 


Materials 
There is no magic formula which can be used to 
determine which paint will be best in all areas, under 
all weather conditions, and all uses. Each manufacturer 
has made exhaustive’ tests of his product and can 
furnish exact information to aid you in determining 
which product will best fill your specific needs. 
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Generally speaking, it is a wise economy to use the 
best grade of paint (reflectorized if possible) permitted 
by your budget. A cheaper grade of paint wears easily 
and must, therefore, be repainted sooner. Since labor 
costs are an important factor, by using a grade of 
paint with long lasting qualities, you will save con- 
siderably in the long run. At times it is hard to convince 
the town officials to buy a more expensive grade, when 
a cheaper one is available, but an effort should be made 
to do so. This is particularly true for small municipali- 
ties who must contract with outsiders to have the 
work done. 

The painting should be done when the pavement is 
dry, that is, when there is no moisture in the voids. 
A concrete pavement will probably dry out faster 
after a rain than a bituminous treated surface on which 
large stones were used. The temperature should be 
fifty degrees or more in order for the paint to dry 
quickly. If the paint is slow in drying, motorists may 
track it onto other portions of the road, which would 
have a tendency to detract from the marking itself. 

These weather limitations quite obviously prevent 
all-year painting in those sections of the country which 
have rainy or snowy seasons. However, through sensi- 
ble planning, markings can be kept fresh and clear 
throughout the year. 

Pavement markings can be expected to last six to 
eight months on arteries carrying ten thousand vehicles 
or more per day. New York City repaints the lines 
three times a year. The markings may last as long as 
five years on roads carrying only several hundred 

(Continued on Next Page) 





=e 3-Pose Mecene Cameras 


3 poses on 1 4x5 negative. 
Each camera has built-in 
imprint of department 
name and address which 
automatically photographs 
on each negative and print. 





SEARCH Model No. S-88 
3-Pose Mugging Camera Shown 


3 poses on 1 4x5” negative. Cool high- - el strobe lighting. 
Automatic focus and automatic fixed lig 
Subject sits down for the front and profile views, and merely 
stands up for the full standing view without shifting position. 
No individual focusing or adjustment. 
Automatic actuator takes care of the exposures. Price includes 
special automatic lenses, floor platform, background screen 
and uprights, cut film holder 4x5, ground glass, chair and 
head rest, height indicator. Complete, ready to plug in and use. 
Strobe Light Model S$-88 Price Complete $525.00 


Photo Flood Model F-89 “s in 455.00 
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POLICE CHIEFS! 







Ours 


FOR THE FINEST — FOR THE SMARTEST 
SUMMER & WINTER SHIRTS 


IT MUST START WITH A 
my, 


Reevecool for light, comfortable summer wear, 
Glen Garrie for the year round — 


Shirts wear longer, look better and yet cost no more 
— possibly less. Quality controlled, from the raw cot- 
ton to the finished product 


Specify REEVECOOL or GLEN GARRIE for your 
shirting requirements. Contact us for samples and in- 
formation. 





ZA EMANUEL TRILLING 


Agents — 
45 East 17th 8 New York 3, N. Y. 


REEVES 
febrics 


O GLEN GARRIE O REEVECOOL 
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THE ALL NEW 


TOPTEX 


SAFETY HELMET 


ONLY TOPTEX heimets provide that ‘EXTRA MAR- 
GIN OF SAFETY” 

ONLY TOPTEX patented liners absorb and de- 
crease high impact velocity BE- 
FORE it reaches the head. 

ONLY TOPTEX helmets have met the rigid speci- 
fications as set forth by the Los 
Angeles Police Department and the 
California Highway Patrol. 

ONLY TOPTEX helmets have been scientifically 
designed to protect ALL vital areas 
of the head. 


NOW ONLY 29.75 
F.O.B. San Gabriel, California 
Custom painting on request 





F. MORTON PITT COMPANY 


135 East Las Tunas Drive 
San Gabriel, California 
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EXCLUSIVELY 
DESIGNED for 
POLICEWOMEN 


For that authoritative look 
in Women’s Uniforms .. . 
Highway Outfitting especially 
designs, utilizing exc usive 
women’s patterns and manu- 
factures in our women’s shop 
. . assuring you of a uniform 
that is properly cut, well fit- 
ting, and combining the high- 
est of quality standards. 

) Your requirements can be 
Ww ws2a with handled either direct with 
visored cap. Your Department or through 
a local merchant. 


























ghway 


: af tinng Co. bre 


3 EAST 28TH ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. TEL. MURRAY HILL 9-6360 
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Pavement Markings ii at eae a eS (From Page 9) 
vehicles per day. In areas where icy conditions must 
be combated by the application of sand, the life ex- 
pectancy of a painted line will be reduced materially, 
The sand has an abrasive action which is quite harmful, 

Costs will vary according to the grade of paint used 
and the labor charges prevailing in the area. However, 
a few figures are given here to be used as a yard stick. 

Mr. L. E. Thompson, of the Arizona Highway De. 
partment reports the average cost for a dashed center 
line of fifteen foot segments and twenty-five foot 
voids was $25 per mile; while outer edging may run 
as high as $100 for a continuous 4” line. 

Mr. J. P. Mills, Jr., of the Virginia Department of 
Highways, reports that in 1958 a total of 7636.94 miles 
of center lines was painted at a cost of $52.55 per mile; 
137.85 miles of outer edging at an average cost of 
$54.28 per mile. When the application was .015” thick, 
an average of 322 feet of four inch line was obtained, 
In all instances a reflectorized marking was used. 

In the state of Connecticut, Mr. R. M. Williston, 
Engineer of Traffic with the State Highway Depart- 
ment, reports that a six inch skip center line costs 
approximately $50.00 per mile; a six inch solid edge 
line, $60-$65; a four inch solid edge line, $50-$55; and 
a four inch center line which varies from a skip to 
double to combination, $55-$60. The six inch lines are 
used on the Connecticut Turnpike, while the four inch 
lines are used on district roads. 

State highway departments do all painting for state 
roads. Many smaller municipalities cannot afford the 
equipment or crews necessary for this work, and must 
look to outside contractors for help. In some instances 
the state highway department will agree to do the 
painting needed by a community on a cost plus ten 
per cent basis. 

A new enamel called Jet-Dri has been developed 
by the Consolidated Chemical & Paint Mfg. Co., of 
New York City, which the manufacturer claims has 
greater wearing qualities. Quick drying, its high gloss 
reflects light without the use of reflectorizing beads. 


Permanent Markings 

There are other products on the market which can 
be used in place of the painted lines. The most com- 
mon of these are plastic blocks or strips. While they 
have a higher initial cost, the manufacturers claim a 
longer life expectancy for them. In most cases, these 
plastic blocks are used in cities for crosswalks, lane 
markings, and parking areas. One advantage of these 
permanent markings is that traffic may pass over them 
immediately after installation without harm. In this 
way, traffic is not disrupted for any length of time. 

One type of permanent marking is a thermoplastic 
block applied with a hot mastic. These blocks are %” 
thick, but have a tendency to become inlaid when 
applied to an asphalt surface. In snowy areas there is 
a possibility of damage by snow plows if the blades 
are not properly set. However, if the snow plow crews 
are alerted, no damage will result. Installation is most 
effective if the outside temperature is about 65-70 
degrees. A variety of patterns may be formed, including 
letters. If letters are to be formed, it may be necessary 
to have some of the corners shaped at a local sign 
shop. The manufacturer, Armor-Flex Company, 6969 
Amherest, St. Louis 5, Mo., claims these markers have 
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a life expectancy of from three to ten years. The 3” x 
6” blocks cost 8c a piece. The usual pattern, calling 
for one block per foot, cost $8 per hundred feet. These 
are available in yellow and white. 

Nefslabs, manufactured by J. W. Neff Laboratories, 
Inc., Stockertown, Pa., are 1/16” thick for regular duty, 
¥” thick for extremely heavy use. These are available 
in a number of shapes, and may be reflectorized. These 
markings, made of a tough, flexible plastic with beveled 
edges, are not affected by temperature extremes, resist 
cracking and chipping. They are applied with a cold 
adhesive which may be brushed or sprayed on, or may 
be applied with a traffic striping machine. According 
to the manufacturer, these blocks are not damaged by 
snow plows and are being successfully used in Mon- 
treal, Canada. The manufacturer further claims these 
markings have a life expectancy approximately twenty 
times that of paint. The blocks cost 10c-15c per foot 
according to the pattern. Nefslabs are also effective in 
marking curves. The regular four inch strip may be 
warped into a minimum radius of seventy-five feet. For 
sharper curves, the blocks are used corner to corner. 
Available in white, yellow, black, red, blue and green, 
the colors are sunfast and waterproof. Traffic letters 
are also available. 

A third type of permanent marking is called Perma- 
Line and is manufactured by Veon Chemical Corpora- 
tion, 22-09 Bridge Plaza North, Long Island City 1, 
New York. This is a thermo-compound which is ex- 
traded hot (400° F) onto the surface, and then becomes 
a permanent part of the pavement. With the use of a 
Perma-Liner applicator the work may be done by a 
two man crew if the work to be done is not a major 
operation. According to the manufacturer, this type of 
marking will outlast ordinary paint six to eight times. 
One very good feature is the fact that it dries in about 
ten minutes. Available in white and yellow, it may be 
reflectorized. 

An epoxy plastic coating called Chem-Line is also 
being used very effectively for pavement markings. 
Epoxy resins are outstanding for adhesion, fiexibility, 
toughness and chemical resistance. It can be sprayed, 
rolled or brushed on, and reflective beads or coarse 
aggregate can be dusted on to give maximum light 
reflection and non-skid characteristics. Produced in all 
highway colors, it is available through Traffic Control, 
Inc., 460 Union Street, Lynn, Mass. The manufacturer 
claims Chem-Line will outwear paint by many years, 
making the price of 10c-13c per foot a real economy. 


Conclusion 

The proper use of pavement markings will solve 
many channelizing problems for a town. Combined 
with traffic signs and signals, they may reduce the 
accident rate by 67% at a dangerous intersection as 
happened in Jacksonville, Florida; or while freeing the 
flow of traffic, also reduce accidents by 64% as was done 
in Charlotte, North Carolina; or cut accidents by 44% 
when combined with a one-way pattern as in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Pavement markings are adaptable, effective, and de- 
serve careful thought. For those who are considering 
pavement markings, the Manual of Uniform Traffic 
Control Devices, obtainable from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., will be invaluable. END 
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PLASTICO MOULAGE 


the perfect 
REPRODUCTION MATERIAL 


IDENTIFICATION WORK 


Order from your Police Equipment Supplier 


Send for Free Brochure 





Formulated exclusively by 


DOUGLAS & STURGESS 


475 Bryant St. San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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The finest fixtures for use where conven- 
tional fixtures are subject to breakage . 
in all institutions, permanence is a most 
important requirement. 
“ECONOMICAL +TAMPERPROOF 
50% savings on installation 
66% savings in space 
COMPACT +EASY TO MAINTAIN 
Once they're in, they're in to stay! Here's 
your answer to brittle porcelain fixtures 
that damage so easily. Separate lavo- 
tories and water closets, or the two-in 
one fixture. A real money and space saver! 
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Aluminum Plumbing Fixture Corp. 
778 BURLWAY ROAD - BURLINGAME, CALIF. 
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“We Have Parking Problems Too!” 


Bes SPITE OF THE FACT that there’s but 
one human being to every eight square 
miles in Alaska, the new state still uses 
parking meters. 

As Police Chief of Kodiak, a city of 
4,000 population, I can assure you that 
without our meter installations, our 
parking facilities would be in bad 
shape. In fact, this growing city will 
soon need more meters—and will, no 
doubt, obtain them, especially since 
it has been proven that they pay for 
themselves in a short time after in- 
stallation. 

There are, we understand, different 
methods of handling the operations 
connected with parking meters in dif- 
ferent cities. Ours may be unusual, 
but for a small installation it works 
very well. My officers maintain all 
meters and make all collections which 
are turned over to the city clerk. 
Tickets are issued daily from 8 A.M. 
to 5 P.M. with the exception of Sun- 
days and holidays. 

All tickets placed on cars for over- 
time parking on the meter are stamped 


by R. E. Vickery 
Chief of Police, Kodiak, Alaska 





with the time that the ticket has been 
issued. Also, the ticket has the state- 
ment, “If you get to the police station 
inside of two hours from the stamped 
time your fine can be settled for 25c. 
If after two hours the cost is $1.00.” 
This idea prevents car drivers from 
staying on the meters; they get right 
up to the station to save 75c, thus per- 
mitting more people to park and shop. 


Traffic 
a 


As you undoubtedly know, Alaska 
has some pretty tough winters. Kodi- 
ak, located on the Gulf of Alaska in 
the southern part of the state, receives 
its share of the cold weather. However, 
the motorists do not have any trouble 
inserting their coins in the meters. In 
fact, the meter mechanisms seem to 
thrive in low temperature. In the event 
of any difficulty motorists give us a 
call and an officer immediately reports 
to the meter to correct the trouble. 
Such incidents are rare—and we are 
greatly pleased with the smooth opera- 
tion of our meters and our entire 
parking program. We use the “Mark 
Time” meters which are manufactured 
by M. H. Rhodes, of Hartford, Conn. 

Kodiak is growing. A new boat har- 
bor has been added and space pre- 
pared for parking. There’s no question 
about the necessity for more meters. 
No city can do without them, off-street 
or any other form of parking, as popu- 
lations, car owners and shopping fa- 
cilities increase. END 





The STEPHENSON MINUTEMAN RESUSCITATOR 





—unequalled 
for 
quick action 


When a life is at stake, grab your MINUTE- 


asthma, etc. It operates about 





40 reunutes 


MAN and ran—don't walk—to the scene. 
You can run because this compact instrument 
weighs under 30 pounds, with cylinder, yet 
combines the functions of resuscitator, in- 
halator and aspirator. With an extra Midget 
attachment, it can resuscitate two patients 
and aspirate a third simultaneously. 


The MINUTEMAN protects against ALL 
respiratory emergencies—drowning, smoke or 
fume suffocation, heart attack, electric shock, 


Send coupon for full information 





with a D cylinder and refills are inexpensive. 
Pressures are adjustable from Adult to In 
fant, a range essential in chest injuries, where 
the patient makes the first efforts to breathe 
after being overcome, and in working with 
small children. The instrument is easily reg- 


ulated to mixtures from 100% oxygen to 
50% oxygen and 50% nitrogen from the air 
This feature is extremely valuable in pro- 
longed cases, avoiding the possibility of 
oxygen poisoning. 


STEPHENSON CORPORATION 
Red Bank, New Jersey 


lo Please send Minuteman Folder K-6. 
10 Please send free bulletin “Breath of Life” 
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BADGES 
of authority 





DESIGNED WITH DISTINCTION 


EXECUTED IN METALS OF 
TIMELESS BEAUTY... WORN 
WITH HONOR AND RESPECT 


Descriptive catalog free on request 


Everson-Ross 


55 VANDAM STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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Interior view of mobile teleprinter center 


Kleinschmidt super-speed teletypewriters provide world's 
fastest printed combat communications for the U.S. Army! 


Taking the jolts and jars of movement by air in 
stride, the new Kleinschmidt telecommunications 
units handle printed messages at speeds up to 750 
words a minute! Using these machines, developed 
in cooperation with the U. S. Army Signal Corps, 
information on enemy movements could move 
accurately and rapidly to friendly units widely 


dispersed under nuclear battlefield conditions. In 
recognition of Kleinschmidt’s high standards of 
quality, equipment produced for the U. S. Army 
is manufactured under the Reduced Inspection 
Quality Assurance Plan. Today, the advanced 
commercial application of electronic communi- 
cations is unlimited. 


KLEINSCHMIDI@& 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC., DEERFIELD, ILLINOIS 
Pioneer in teleprinted communications systems and equipment since 1911 
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by Henry Dunn, Jr. 
City Manager, Mount Holly, N. C. 


New Traffic Ticket 


A wxewty avoprep Traffic Ticket 
and Complaint has improved public 
relations in Mount Holly, North 
Carolina, and brought about a bet- 
ter understanding between lawyers, 
the court, the police department, 
and the citizens. 

The former ticket was 3 x 4% inches 
in size and, in addition to being 
difficult to write on, lacked space 
for details of the violation. When it 
was decided to revise the form of 
the ticket, the “Uniform Traffic 
Ticket and Complaint” recommend- 
ed by the American Bar Association 
was studied carefully, as were those 
in use in a number of municipalities. 

This study showed that our ticket 


Aids Public Relations 


was deficient in a number of ways, 
among which may be listed: size of 
paper; pre-numbering of tickets; con- 
secutive use of carbon paper; total 
number of copies; name of city, 
county, and state; occupation of 
violator and place of occupation; 
year and model of vehicle; conditions 
under which the violation took place; 
docket number; and a list of the 
more common offenses. 

Our new ticket is 4% x 7% inches, 
which provides ample space for the 
desired information. There are three 
copies of each ticket, and twenty- 
five tickets in each book. An aspect 
of the new ticket, which we feel is 


very important, is the continuous 
use of carbon paper throughout the 
book, with no necessity of placing 
new carbon between the pages each 
time a ticket is written. The book 
is constructed so that a heavy flap 
covers the entire book. When a ticket 
is written, the front flap is easily 
inserted beneath the third copy to 
prevent marking the next ticket. 
These books are compiled by a local 
printer at a cost of approximately 
two cents per set. 

Each ticket is pre-numbered. 
When a book is issued to an officer, 
his name and the serial numbers are 
recorded. He keeps the book until 


New style citation 74 x 4% inches, in triplicate. 





Mount Holly Police Department 
STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA - COUNTY OF GASTON 
Traffic Ticket and Complaint 



































CITATIO? N°? 


22% 




















0 In No Parking Space 0 Stop Sign 
Sila (0 Double Parking 0 Red Light 

(1 Obstructing Traffic 0 Improper Lights 
Address 

0 No City License © Improper Passing 
Occupation 0 Illegal Left, Right 0 Failing To Yield 

: or U Turn Right-of-Way 
og ee a 
Driver’s 0 Speeding [J Electrically Timed 
A S R Li Fa 
ge ex ace icense ‘No . MPH In — 
Place of Violation THE 
O 
Time . Date us R 
Make of Car ee oe 
License No. ate Motor No. 
You are hereby notified to wre hang before CONDITIONS 
= vei “a oom ” —“ ony (1) SLIPPERY PAVEMENT 
a t as 
shee edad CO DARKNESS 

at AM PM to answer the listed offense. 





Docket No. 


O OTHER 





Signature of Officer 
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CITATION 








a A. M.. P. M. Ope. Lic, Ne... 

I Net cnaittenesncomencnictansniinssinanentinnianstiitinanniiini — 

SE cantieetncsiincesnietennwippseetinieessininapsdibe = = 

You are hereby notified to appear in person before... === 

Located in the Town of... on the... day of 

195 _. at Ws i biiititinicnicmas P. M. 

TD. . sanasiciatiiiceinptenetincaipiagmimesitaipniondiniitatltion 

Make‘of Car _. License No. .. Moter No. 

Description: Age_.__. Height Weight. Race__ 
Date Signed Police Dept. 7 

Old style citation 4% x 3 inches, in duplicate. 
all tickets have been issued and all copy is attached to the warrant, 


the cases involved closed. Then he 
must return the book to the Chief 
of Police. 

The original and second copy of 
each ticket are perforated so they 
may be easily torn out, while the 
third copy is permanently bound in- 
to the book. The original copy is 
given to the violator, and the second 


which is then in evidence in court. 
The third copy is kept as a record 
in the police department. 

Eleven of the more common of- 
fenses are listed on the right with 
space for a check mark. Our experi- 
ence has shown that the violator 
less frequently disagrees with the 
charge when it is checked off on the 








SPECIAL POLICE TRAINING SEMINARS 


Outstanding Faculty Under the Personal Supervision of Dean Donal £. J. MacNamara 


Day Classes: 
July 6th-July 17th 
July 20th-July 31st 


(50-hours) 


LAW FOR THE POLICE OFFICER 


| 

SUMMER SESSION, 1959 
CRIMINOLOGY AND CRIMINAL PSYCHOLOGY | 
| 


(50-hours) 


Aug. 3rd-Aug. 14th FINGERPRINTING AND PERSONAL IDENTIFICATION 
(50-hours) 
Aug. 17th-Aug. 28th INVESTIGATVE PHOTOGRAPHY (50-hours) 
Night Classes: 
July 6th-July 31st INVESTIGATIVE PHOTOGRAPHY (50-hours) 
Aug. 3rd-Aug. 28th LAW FOR THE POLICE OFFICER (50-hours) 


Approved for Veterans 


Licensed by the State of New York 


115-117 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


| 
New York Institute of Criminology | 
| 
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Full Line of Badge and identification Cases. 
Top grain cowhide chamois or suede-lined 
Black Morocco Grain finish. 

Write for folder and price list. 





608 85th Street 


POLICE LEATHER GOODS 
Personal leather accessories, finest quality leather, 
hand crafted and guaranteed to satisfy. 





PALISADE LEATHER CASE COMPANY 






3 in 1 wallet . 
holds your badge and identification. rep Crain 
Cowhide — black or suntan — $5.00. 





North Beraen, New Jersey 
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right hand side of the ticket, than 
when it was written out in long 
hand on the old citation with each 
officer using a different terminology. 

We have found that the informa- 
tion concerning conditions under 
which the offense was committed 
has been very helpful to the Judge 
in considering each case. As an ex- 
ample, speeding on a slippery pave- 
ment is, of course, a much more 
serious offense than speeding under 
dry conditions. In addition, the ar- 
resting officer has a complete picture 
in his mind of the arrest, since the 
ticket shows exactly what transpired 
at the time. 

The Clerk of the Court states that 
the more complete information and 
description of the person charged 
greatly facilitates the preparation of 
reports which must be submitted to 
the North Carolina Department of 
Motor Vehicles and the State Bu- 
reau of Investigation. 

The new ticket has proven to be 
highly successful and credit is to 
be given to Chief W. L. McKinney 
and Patrolman A. H. Norton, of the 
Mount Holly Police Department, for 
their work on this project. END 
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108 PAGES 


WRITE US TODAY 
FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG 


Specity your title on your request 


W. S. DARLEY & CO. 


Chicage 12, Hil. 
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For Study and Pleasure 


ELEMENTS OF POLICE SCIENCE by Rollin 
M. Perkins. Another book for your police 
library $5.00 


FORTH FROM THE DUNGEON by Christoffel 
Lessing. After twenty years as a convict, 
the author became assistant superintend- 
ent of the same prison in which he spent 
the early years of his life. $3.75 


A GUIDE TO MODERN POLICE THINKING 
by Raymond E. Clift. A panoramic view of 
policing. A guide and text book for in- 
service programs. 


LOTTERIES, LAWS AND MORALS by Jud 
Francis Emmett Williams. An_ airtight 
case against lottery gambling. $5.00 


THE NAKED COMMUNIST by Chief W. 
Cleon Skousen. A complete study of the 
Communist; his aims and ideology. $6.00 


PERKINS ON CRIMINAL LAW by Rollin M. 
Perkins. A hondy book to have in your 
Police library. $10.00 


POLICE EXAMINATIONS by Rollin M. Per- 
kins. Contains many questions and answers 
for the man who wants to be promoted. 

$4.50 


bh freer BEHIND PRIVATE INVESTIGA- 
y Milburn Robert Ward, jr.— 

Bowie and helpful information to the new 
police officer. $3.50 


SUSPECT DOCUMENTS by Wilson R. Harri- 
son. A complete textbook on the problems 
and science of questioned documents. 

$15.00 


VIOLENCE BEHIND BARS by Vernon Fox. 
Prison riot in State Prison of Southern 
Michigan. $3.75 


YOUTH AND THE LAW by Frederick Ludwig. 
A wealth of information about the laws 
regarding juveniles. $5.50 


LAW AND ORDER Book Dept. 
72 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 








Enclosed find check for $ _. Please 
send ( ) copies of 
Name 
Address 
City Zone State 
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Make the Public Speedometer (Conscious 


by Peter A. La Fata 


Manager, 


Orns OF THE MOST DIFFICULT products 
to sell is safety. Everyone talks safety 
and will agree that “something should 
be done,” but they are satisfied to 
leave it to the “other guy.” Our or- 
ganization has undertaken to promote 
safety education by making people 
speed conscious. The most obvious 
method of doing this is by making 
them more aware of the speedometer 
in their own car. 

With sales of radar and other tim- 
ing devices increasing each year, more 
and more speeders are being caught 
exceeding the permitted speed. Motor- 
ists often feel they have been “‘tagged”’ 
unfairly and will sincerely swear they 
were not exceeding the speed limit. 
They are convinced the police are the 
ones who are wrong. 

How can a man doing fifty miles 
an hour in a fifty mile zone ‘according 
to his speedometer) be sure he will 
not be picked up by a radar unit 
clocking him at fifty-five or fifty- 
eight? Even brand new cars frequent- 
ly have inaccurate speedometers. The 
service records of more than two thou- 
sand speedometer repair stations in the 
United States will confirm this state- 
ment. 

Our company has developed a large 
speedometer, eighteen inches in di- 
ameter, which can be installed on the 
roof of a police safety car. It is a 
natural human trait for a man passing 
a big clock to check his wrist or pocket 
watch to compare his time with the 
larger clock. The same principle is 
exercised in the use of the giant Speed- 
Minder. As the safety car rides along 


National Safety Company 


the highways, motorists can ride be- 
hind them and check their speedom- 
eters with the giant one. 

The National Safety Company, 16 
Arlington Street, Reading, Pa., feels it 
would be wise for legislation to be 
passed making it mandatory for a 
speedometer check at the same time 
the state service inspection seal is 
placed on the car. 

An inaccurate speedometer can 
often be the cause of an accident. A 
motorist might turn a sharp curve, his 
speedometer reading fifteen miles per 
hour. If it is out as much as ten to 
twelve miles, as sometimes happens, his 
car could go out of control with great 
damage resulting. 


The Speed-Minder is used in many 
cities, but it is not really a “brand new” 
idea. In July, 1956, the national maga- 
zine “Life” showed a safety car which 
was being used in New Mexico. After 
the picture appeared, Jess Holmes of 
the New Mexico Traffic Commission 
wrote to us “. .. I am sure you will be 
interested to know that we feel that 
this speedometer has done more to 
make people conscious of speed than 
any other device that we have been 
using. You would probably be surprised 
to know of the very fine comments 
which we have had from individuals 
and from those who, on many oc- 
casions, request an opportunity to 
check on their cars against ours.” 

Several large police organizations 
are using the Speed-Minders as a pub- 
lic relations asset to make their com- 
munities speed conscious. END 
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All Faurot kits contain “easy to use” ‘equipment 7 
and “easy to follow’ chemical processes so that 
the work of the investigator, experienced or inex- 
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NO. 640 IODINE FUMING KIT - _ - This kit . 
was designed to conveniently consoli- 
date all the equipment necessary to « 
develop and transfer latent prints by . 
the lodine Fuming Process. Sufficient ‘ 
chemical supplies for — iodine ; 
tests are included. it 






















NO. 608A LATENT POWDER AND FING- 
ER PRINT KIT — This handy, compact 
(5°x 8” x14") kit contains equipment 
to take finger prints by the Faurot Ink- 
less Method, to make instant search, 
develop and lift latent prints on on 
types of objects and surfaces. «:: 
















NO. 628 BUREAU LATENT POWDER AND , a 
FINGER PRINT KIT — A medium sized _.: 
. kit designed with quality Faurot Equip- ~ a ty 
* ment for taking finger prints (ink and ."” 
inkless method), developing latent prints 
(powders and chemical solution), lifting * 
and examining latent prints. All items | 
are oangen 6 to facilitate the —- a 
tors work. Ts tt 
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NO. 635 POLICE FIELD KIT — A larger more » 
comprehensive Kit that permits “‘on the spot” i ? ot Ge a 


examinations as well as laboratory tests. This 

kit contains equipment for taking finger prints, ; 

developing and lifting old and new latent prints, wane ANS <0} | N ol 
post mortem finger printing, ultra-violet inves- ~ 299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
tigations, forgery detection, preliminary blood « ** wits SO Sa ae ‘ 
tests, obliterated numbers restoration, classi- =. . -“gjm erection & 


fication and comparison of finger prints. 
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Tm RAPID GROWTH Of boating recreation in our waters 
required the Town of Huntington, on the north shore of 
Long Island, to augment the Police Marine Division 
with personnel and equipment to meet the increased 
demands for police service. 

The area assigned for the Marine Division to cover 
has fifty-one miles of coastline. Within this area there 
are some seven thousand small craft—enough boats to 
stretch stem to stern from here across Long Island 
Sound to Connecticut and back again. 

Six men were assigned to cover this area and protect 
what amounts to a multi-million dollar investment. 

We had to keep baymen off restricted grounds, assist 
foundering yachts, arrest boat thieves, aid injured 
yachtsmen, fight fires and attend to the routine business 
of directing traffic. 

We say “routine” but it really isn’t. In fact it turned 
out to be one of the most important phases of the work. 
Sure, we rescued people who met with accidents, solved 
some good cases—but it was the dull routine of directing 
traffic that became the most vital and exciting phase of 
the work. 

Stopping a person who refuses to obey the rules of 
the road on land is one thing. On the water, it is an- 
other. 

On the water, no matter what you do, you're cutting 
into a man’s recreation and no one likes to spoil harm- 
less sport—so long as no one stands a chance of getting 
hurt. 

The Town of Huntington, thanks to the Town Board, 
Harbor Master Gustave Anderson (retired Coast Guard 
Commander ), and others, has a fine water ordinance. 
The Marine Division is in charge of Sgt. Edward Rich- 
ard. It is good enough so that all the other Townships 
in Suffolk County are now patterning their water laws 
after it. 

Armed with this ordinance, we went after the speed- 
ers. It soon became apparent that the iron hand in the 
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velvet glove was the best treatment for boaters who 
were breaking rules. A lot of warnings were issued but 
in the end only two tickets were handed out and these 
were for minor violations. 

It quickly became apparent that the kids were going 
to be our biggest problem. They wanted to open 
up the throttle the minute they got in their boat. Five 
mile an hour restricted speed zones weren't for them. 

To combat this situation, we didn’t fight it at all. By 
taking this problem to the Town Board, and the local 
yacht clubs, a drag strip was set up on the mud flats in 
Huntington Harbor. 

For four hours at a stretch, the flats were covered 
with enough water for outboards to be used. The hot 
rodders went at it hot and heavy, young and old. 

The Huntington Police Marine Division controls the 
operation of three boats, i.e., a Pacemaker 29’ Cabin 
Cruiser, a Custom Built 32’ Cruiser, and a 16’ Runabout 
Bellbouy. 

The Pacemaker, Marine #10, is a 29’ Cabin Cruiser, 
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Chief Alfred C. Kohler. 
Huntington (N. Y.) Police Department. 


twin screw, powered by two 125 HP Chrysler engines, 
fresh water cooled, and is equipped with a resuscitator, 
line throwing gun, megaphone, first aid and skin diving 
equipment, fire pump, generator for search light and 
flood lights, binoculars, ship to shore radio, police radio, 
blankets, small life rings, fire extinguishers, and enough 
rope for any type of towing work. 

The Custom Built 32’ Cruiser, Marine #20, has a 
116” beam, powered by twin 125 HP fresh water 
cooled Chrysler engines. This boat carries the same 
equipment at Marine #10. Both Marine #10 and 
#20 carry a dinghy with a 3 HP Evinrude outboard. 

The 16’ Runabout Bellbouy, Marine #30, is a craft 
whose hull is made of reinforced plastic, and carries a 
50 HP Evinrude outboard, and a 30-gallon gas tank 
under the front seat. It is equipped with police radio, 
grappling hooks and two fire extinguishers. Marine +30 
is used mainly for harbor patrol and for fast emergency 
calls. It can be taken from the water, placed on a trailer 
and brought in as close as possible to any emergency 
scene. 

Attached to the Marine Division is one patrol car 
which patrols the fifty-one miles of shoreline, including 
ten beaches located in the Township. 

During the winter months, a wheel patrol is main- 
tained and men are assigned to the hangar where the 
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Chief Alfred C. Kohler and Sgt. Edward Richard on a 16 ft. Runa- 


Equipment which is carried by each boat. 
Speed limit signs are placed in harbor. 





boats are placed, to complete the necessary work such 





as painting, repairs, etc. 






The Marine Division consists of six men: one sergeant 
and five patrolmen—Sgt. Edward Richard, Patrolman 
Thomas Burns, Paul Arato, Voyle Anderson, John Mc- 
Crickert and Simon Levy. 







All these men have been trained in the use of the 
equipment and the handling of the police boats. 






Each month the men are given a refresher course in 
the use of the equipment, boats, first aid and swimming. 







At the present time two members of the Marine Divi- 





sion are trained enough to use the diving equipment. 






Prior to being assigned to the division, both these men 





attended classes for skin diving. Also all members of the 
division have attended classes given by the Neptune 
Power Squadron. 







A few of the unusual cases encountered during the 
year are listed briefly as follows: Early in the boating 
season the Marine Division received a call on the ship 
to shore radio from a fishing boat in the Huntington 
Bay area. They stated that a small boy was aboard who 




























had seriously injured his hand. Marine #10 proceeded to 
their location, administered first aid to the young boy 
and radioed for a patrol car to pick up the boy at the 
Huntington Yacht Club for treatment at the Hunting- 
ton Hospital. Radio communication made possible a 
quick coordinated response by the police. 

Later in the season, the Marine Division assisted an 
owner of a commercial fishing boat in freeing his hand 
from a gear box. He was then taken to the local hos- 
pital for treatment. Again police radio speeded aid in an 
emergency. 

A few boat owners reported the loss of marine articles 
from their boats. Upon investigation, a small runabout 
was located a few days later on the shoreline near one 
of the local yacht clubs, which contained marine equip- 
ment similar to that which was reported as having been 
stolen. Investigation of two boathouses near the area 
where the small runabout was found, revealed a few 
thousand dollars worth of various marine equipment. 
The detective division was notified. Within an hour 
after a stake-out was posted, a young boy was taken into 
custody when he attempted to pick up some of the 






(Continued on Page 22) 











bout powered by a 50 HP Evinrude. This craft is used for all 
types of work. She carries a police radio. 
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An In-Service Training Aid 


Chapter II, Part 2, How to Murder Someone—And Get Away With It 


Submission of the Testing Materials 
A. Chain of Custody 

The ideal situation is for the pathologist to be respon- 
sible for collecting, labeling and transporting to the 
crime laboratory all physical evidence collected during 
the autopsy. This is by far the best method. 

However, in most jurisdictions the investigator col- 
lects the testing materials from the pathologist and im- 
mediately delivers them to the laboratory. When this is 
done, the investigator personally attends the autopsy so 
that he receives the material as it is removed from the 
body. 

Regardless of which system is used, at the trial it must 
be proven who sealed the various containers, who broke 
the seals, and that no unauthorized personnel ever had 
access to any of the evidence from the time of the orig- 
inal collecting to the completion of the examination. 
This would, of course, also apply to any food, liquid, 
or other material the investigator collected at the crime 
scene. 

Whenever you receive anything from the pathologist, 
give him a receipt, keep a duplicate for yourself, and 
write down in your notebook exactly what you received, 
the doctor's name, and the date, time, and place. 

From whomever you pass the material on to, make 
sure you receive a receipt covering everything turned 
over to that person. Again, in your notebook write down 
what you gave, to whom you gave it, and the date, 
time, and place. 


B. Containers 

Each organ and other items submitted, such as food 
and vomitus, is placed in a clean plastic bag or an all- 
glass container. These are sealed and the pathologist or 
investigator writes his name and the date on each seal. 
The seal should be air-tight. 

The only exception to this is when you take into 
custody liquids or foods that are already in containers 
that are or can easily be sealed, for example, a wine 
bottle. In these cases, just leave the liquid in its original 
container. 


Note: Each organ, other testing material, and all 
items submitted should have its own individual con- 
tainer. Never combine two or more samples. 

The following information is typed on a card which 
is taped to each container: 

1. Name of victim. 

2. Date of death. 

3. Name of police department. 

4. Case number. 

5. Name of investigator (s). 
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6. Name and address of pathologist. 
7. Date and time of autopsy. 
8. What testing material is sealed in the container. 
9. Date and time testing material sealed in con- 
tainer. 
10. Your signature. 


C. Never Add Anything 

Investigators, including doctors, have occasionally 
added chemicals in order to “preserve” the testing ma- 
terial. These chemicals only serve to confuse the issue. 
They may cause a chemical reaction to take place with 
the real poison or damage the toxicologist’s testing 
methods. In some cases, the “preservative” itself has 
contained a poison. 


D. Keep Material Cool 

If the examination is going to be done locally, place 
all the containers in a refrigerator. 

If the testing materials must be transported, place 
dry ice in a sturdy carton (preferably a wooden box 
lined with protective material) along with the con- 
tainers. Make sure of the following: 

1. Wrap each container in newspaper so that they 
will not bump against each other and possibly break. If 
possible, have dividers that physically separate the con- 
tainers. 

2. Blood, urine, and other liquids must not be in con- 
tact with the dry ice. If liquids are in contact they will 
expand as they freeze and will burst their containers. 

3. The dry ice is packed loose in the shipping carton. 
Since dry ice “melts” as a gas, if it is inside any air-tight 
container it will probably build up enough pressure to 
cause a terrific explosion. Therefore, do not make the 
carton air-tight. 


E. Transporting Material 

If the toxicologist is nearby, deliver the testing ma- 
terial to him immediately. However, if for any reason 
there will be a delay, place the materials under refriger- 
ation. 

If the toxicologist is some distance away, properly 
pack the materials, and if possible, deliver them in per- 
son. If the laboratory is too far away for personal de- 
livery, send the carton either by Air Express or by spe 
cial delivery. In either case, request a return receipt s0 
that the chain of evidence can be definitely proven. 
Make sure the carton is clearly marked on the outside as 
to its contents. 

Inside the carton enclose carbons of your investiga- 
tion reports covering as many points as possible dis- 
cussed in the first part of this chapter. If the autopsy 
report is available, also include a carbon of that. If it is 
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not available, send a copy as soon as it is. 

If later you learn any other information that may be 
of any value to the toxicologist, immediately telephone 
or send it to him. 

It is up to the toxicologist to prove conclusively, by 
chemical analysis, what poisons are present in the body 
and in what amounts. 

He does this by first studying the investigator's report 
to see if he can determine what poison was used. He 
then conducts tests on the items collected at the autopsy 
to determine if his suspicion is correct. If he is wrong, 
he conducts additional tests until he finds the poison or 
until he runs out of testing material. 

Obviously, the more information he has from the in- 
vestigator, the more accurately he can determine what 
poison was used. And, if only a few testing materials 
are collected at the autopsy or if only small amounts are 
collected, he is not only limited in the various types of 
tests he can conduct, but in the number of the tests he 
can run. 

Because of the tremendous number of drugs, medi- 
cines, and traditional types of poisons that can cause 
death the toxicologist’s job is not only comparable to 
looking for a needle in the haystack, but looking for a 
needle in a field of 50 haystacks. By reading the investi- 
gator’s report, possibly 45 of those haystacks can be im- 
mediately eliminated. The autopsy report can possibly 
eliminate another 4 stacks, leaving just 1 stack to be 
searched. 

The toxicologist’s job is further complicated in that 
he must not only determine if a certain poison is in the 
body, but how much is there. All of us have some poi- 
sons in our body—possibly from our place of business, 
small dosages in medicines, minute amounts in the food 
we eat, the “normal” amount in our organs. 

Therefore, the question the expert must answer is 
“What poisons are in the body, and to what extent?” 
This is because the courts demand that in order to sus- 
tain a charge of murder by poisoning, not only must it 
be shown that there is a poison present within the body 
of the deceased, but further, that the amount of poison 
present is sufficient to have caused death. 


What the Experts Can Tell You 


Assuming the toxicologist has enough material, he, 
in co-operation with the pathologist, will be able to 
answer the following questions for the investigator: 

1. Did the victim die from poisoning? 

2. If so, what poison was used? 

3. How much poison was given? 

4. When was the poison originally administered? 

5. Where is this poison found, how and where can 

it be obtained, how was it probably adminis- 

tered? 

. Is more than one poison involved? 

. If the victim did not die from poisoning, is there 
poison present that indicates the possibility that 
the murderer originally tried poison, it didn't 
work, then he switched to another method? 
Unless you have a specific indication as to what 

poison was used, do not expect the answer to any of the 

abuve questions before 3 or 4 days. In fact, because 

some of the tests are so complicated and time consum- 

ing, many examinations take two weeks to complete. 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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Let’s Be Frank! 
Why Aren’t You Using A Lie Detector? 


Every law enforcement agency has two duties it 
must fulfill. First, protect the innocent. Second, ap- 
prehend the guilty. 


A polygraph can accomplish these two duties for 
you more often than any other crime laboratory 
method. This is because the polygraph can be used 
in almost every case — it is not limited to just a 
small number of investigations. 

In fact, the majority of crime laboratories today 
consist of just 3 units — photography, fingerprints, 
and the polygraph. 





Cleve Backster, Director 
Richard O. Arther, Chief Instructor 


National Training Center of Lie Detection 
57 West 57th Street © New York 19, N. Y. 
Write — today — for information. Find out how 


you can have a properly trained lie-detection exam- 
iner for your department. 
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Conclusion 

The art of poisoning is very ancient. Almost 2,000 
years ago the Hindus were familiar with the deadly 
effect certain substances had upon the body. Socrates in 
339 B.C. drank hemlock poison. Before the end of the 
15th century five popes had been poisoned. 

Toxicology is a very involved science. It covers vari- 
ous phases of poisons—their origin, property, action, 
treatment, and detection. Very few persons in the world 
are competent enough to be considered an expert in all 
of these phases. And, most medical doctors today have 
very little knowledge of poisons. 

As it has been for centuries, poisoning is still an ex- 
tremely effective way of murdering someone—and get- 
ting away with it. Because even today the majority of 
doctors who certify causes of death know so little of 
poisons and the way they act, death by poisoning can 
easily be mistaken for a “natural” death. 

If for any reason you suspect poisoning, especially if 
the victim had previously been in good health, immedi- 
ately request that an autopsy be performed. To postpone 
this request until after embalming is usually disastrous, 
since the embalming fluid renders most toxicology tests 
completely ineffective. To wait until after burial or 
cremation is, of course, even worse. 

If done before embalming, a proper autopsy and a 
good toxicology examination together will establish 
whether or not poisoning is the cause of death. But, 


death by poisoning will probably never be proved if you 
do not take the initiative upon your first visit to the 
death scene. 

It is up to you to disprove the title of this chapter. 





The author wishes to thank William E. Kirwan, Di- 
rector of the New York State Police Scientific Labora- 
tory, and George W. Harman, San Francisco Polygraph 
Director of John E. Reid & Associates, for their many 
suggestions regarding this chapter. 





Harbor Patrol.............. (From Page 19) 
marine equipment. His partner was later picked up and 
placed in the hands of the Juvenile Aid Bureau. 

Many extra hours of duty by the men in the Marine 
Division resulted in the recovery and return to the 
rightful owners of much lost or stolen craft and marine 
equipment. In 1958, marine recoveries amounted to 
$33,500. 

During the year 1958 lectures were given by mem- 
bers of the Police Marine Division on “Water Safety” 
to schools, local yacht clubs, and other clubs such as the 
Lions, Kiwanis, etc. Also the local radio station and 
newspapers help in making our waterways safe for boat- 
ing. 

I have the satisfaction of knowing that in the most 
popular boating area on Long Island, located in the 
fastest growing county in the United States, people can 
boat in safety. END 
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», Di- It has been said that 97% of interrogations are successful 
bora- because the man asking the questions was well-versed in the 
sa idiosyncrasies of human nature. To accumulate this knowl- 
“? edge requires years of experience. Although book learning 
can never replace experience, it can save you the failure that 
comes from hit-or-miss methods. The interrogation of sus- 
e 19) pects, witnesses, and accomplices is a vitally important func- 
- tion of law enforcement officers, lawyers, and investigators. 
a “Interrogation is an art and a science. As is true with any art one does 
arias not become an artist overnight merely by reading about the subject. One 
d to must practice. However practice is no guarantee that success will result; 
one must know what to practice. That is the purpose of this book — to 
nem- teach various interrogation techniques and how they should be applied.” 
fety” 
s the The above is a statement from this book. Written in an easy 
and to read, non-scholastic manner, it is one of the most compre- 
boat: hensive ever written on the subject of interrogation. Here are 
nail some of the chapter titles: 
the 
Can ¢ The Interrogator ¢ Obtaining a Typewritten Confession 
= ¢ The Interrogation Room e What a Typewritten Confession Contains 
— ¢ Interrogating the Cool Customer ¢ Sample Written Confession 
e The Nervous Suspect e Interrogating Narcotic Addicts 
e Ending the Interrogation e Interrogating Children and Teen-Agers 
e The Right Questions ¢ General Sex Interrogation Techniques 
¢ Indirect Questioning ¢ No Need For Third Degree Methods 
Interrogation For Investigators has been written by Interrogation For Investigators has been designed 
two men who earn their daily living by sifting truth as the second of our On-The-Beat In-Training 
from fable as they interrogate people from all walks Series. It has appeared in single chapter form in 
of life. Richard O. Arther and Rudolph R. Caputo, LAW AND ORDER as a monthly feature. Now we 
the authors, are both experts in the field of poly- present it as a text book. 


graph operation. 


Price $3.88 (5 or more copies $3.49 Each) 


LAW AND ORDER, Book Dept., 
72 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send copies Interrogation For Investigators. Enclosed is $ 
Name ied 
Address 
sa F a I ee ee 
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No ONE has a better knowledge of 
curb parking in the business sections 
of the city than the officers who en- 
force the parking regulations. Six 
days each week, in all kinds of 
weather, the police officer is attempt- 
ing to create more parking space 
through the enforcement of parking 
regulations. Parking space must be 
provided for the tourist, for the 


in a manner of speaking, “cutting 
their own throats” by taking up the 
much-needed space that should have 
been made available to those who 
may have wanted to stop at his place 
of business. So the marking of the 
tires appeared to be a waste of time 
on the part of the officer. 

This city, as did many of the other 
cities throughout the country, in- 


plugging the meters for additional 
time, and they are the same ones 
who a few years ago were wiping 
off the chalk marks. 

An officer assigned to parking 
meter enforcement can do the de- 
partment a lot of good through his 
public relations work, and at the 
same time, he can do a lot of harm 
by being discourteous. 





Traffic 
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Some Observations on Parking and Enforcement 


by Chief John T. Truett, Bend, Oregon 





townspeople while shopping, for de- 
livery trucks, and for many other 
forms of transportation. 

Some of us can remember when 
there were no laws regulating the 
period of time a vehicle could park. 
But when the vehicle registration 
increased, while the number of curb 
parking spaces remained the same, 
some limitation of the time a vehicle 
could remain parked in the same 
place without moving had to be set. 
This period of time usually was set 
at one hour. 

There had to be some means pro- 
vided for maintaining a record on 
each vehicle for the period of time 
that it had been parked. An officer 
was selected for this duty and given 
a two-wheel motorcycle and a device 
loaded with white chalk for marking 
the tires of the vehicles. Some mer- 
chant drivers parking their privately 
owned cars in front of their places 
of business created another problem. 
During the days when most cities al- 
lowed angle parking, he would park 
his vehicle so that it would extend a 
few inches from the curb. After the 
officer had marked his tire, he would 
allow his vehicle to roll up against 
the curb, thereby hiding the chalk 
marks from the officer. He would 
also wipe the tire clean of any 
chalk marks after the officer had 
gone by, or he would move his 
vehicle to the next space. All of this 
did no harm to the officer; but 
whether or not the businessman or 
his employees realized it, they were, 
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stalled a timing device known as the 
parking meter. The parking meter 
was set so as to register a certain 
amount of time for a certain coin. 
If the meter expired, a_ parking 
ticket was issued by the enforcement 
officer. The parking meter was de- 
signed to help move the traffic and 
therefore provide more parking 
space for the motoring public. 

While the parking meter was in- 
stalled to move traffic, there was 
also the question of what to do with 
the money that was taken in from 
the parking meters. In most states, 
that question was settled by the 
enactment of a state law, stating that 
all income from such parking meters 
must be put back into some form of 
traffic improvement and into the en- 
forcement of parking regulations. 
This money could also be used for 
the purchase of property with which 
to provide off-street parking. The 
businessmen and their employees 
should be encouraged to park in 
these areas. Also, in some cases, be- 
cause of the volume of traffic at peak 
hours, parking is discontinued on 
certain streets during those hours. 
Therefore, to place parking meters 
on these streets is wasted money. 
The money spent on those meters 
could be used to greater advantage 
be investing it in off-street park- 
ing, leaving the busy streets free to 
handle the volume of traffic. 

Even now, with the parking meter 
as a timing device, we are still hav- 
ing some of our old problems with 
enforcement. The motorists are 


A great number of police depart- 
ments have replaced the traffic 
officers with Meter Maids for the 
particular assignment of parking 
meter enorcement. The Meter Maid 
is doing the job at less cost to the tax- 
payer, and by devoting her full time 
to the job is able to provide stricter 
enforcement of the ordinances. Here 
in Bend, by using a Meter Maid, 
some three hundred more tickets are 
issued each month, and at less 
monthly pay than that of a patrol- 
man. Her top pay at the present 
time is $287 per month, with all the 
uniforms furnished. She has the same 
full authority of arrest as does any 
other officer. 

All enforcement of the alley park- 
ing in the downtown section is the 
responsibility of the meter patrol. 
Serving out-of-town warrants where 
the vehicle is observed parked down- 
town is also her responsibility. By 
this replacement, the traffic officer 
has been able to enforce the moving 
violations more effectively, which in 
turn reduces the accident rate. 

In our mid-Oregon city, of 12,450, 
we have 565 parking meters, of 
which 145 have been installed on off- 
street parking lots throughout the 
business district. 

Most motorists do not mind receiv- 
ing an overtime parking tag. What 
does seem to bother them is driving 
to the Police Department to pay for 
the violation. As a matter of courtesy 
to the motorist, we installed some 
twenty “Fine-O-Meters,” where pay- 
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ment of the ticket is made on the 
street. A courtesy “Fine-O-Meter” 
was installed in the center of each 
block. When the ticket is issued, an 
envelope is also placed with the 
parking ticket, so that the amount of 
the fine may be placed in the en- 
velope with the ticket and deposited 
in the “Fine-O-Meter.” Not only is 
this method a courtesy to the resi- 
dent motorist, but it increases the 
number of tickets paid by out-of- 
town people. 

In order to keep the motoring 
public somewhat happy now that 


parking meters have been installed | 


and they must pay a certain amount 
for a particular period of time, let's 
not lose sight of the fact that a park- 
ing meter must be kept in good 
working condition in order to give 
the proper time. Nothing is more dis- 
couraging than to place a coin in a 
parking meter and have it fail to 
function properly. Proper mainte- 
nance is a “must.” The proper clean- 
ing, adjusting, and replacement of 
worn parts will create a better work- 
ing meter and also create a better 
feeling toward the use of the parking 


meters. END 





“TRAFFIC SENTRY” 
THE PORTABLE TRAFFIC SIGNAL... 
Place Anywhere Needed 


then roll, haul or truck to any other 
spots needing full 
traffic signal 
protection. 










SENTINEL 
OF 
SAFETY 


Write us at ence for installations and 
complete specifications. 


PORTABLE TRAFFIC SIGNALS, INC. 


2640 Huron St., Los Angeles 65, Calif. 
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In parking control and meter 
service, one method stands out... 


CUSH MAAR! 


780 TRUCKSTER. 


There are many reasons why the 780 Truckster stands out. Its 
maneuverability and ease of handling are among them, of course. 
More important, however, are its low original cost, low mainte- 
nance cost, and low operating cost (less than a penny per mile). 
Powered by the Cushman Husky 4-cycle engine, the 780 Truckster 
handles an 800 pound payload with ease, and can be used for a 
wide variety of other jobs, too. 

For 1959, the 780 Truckster incorporates no less than a dozen 
important advances for still greater performance, safety and ease 
of operation. They include: 


e Constant mesh transmission e Tapered roller bearings on 


and improved clutch all wheels 
e Hydraulic, internal expanding e Heavy-duty automotive-type 
brakes on all wheels wheel rims 


e Independently operated e 12-volt lighting system with 
parking brake sealed beam headlight 
All-fiber glass cab with side curtains available as optional equip- 
ment. Wide variety of body styles offered to fit your specific needs. 
Electric starter also available. 
See your dealer for 
FREE DEMONSTRATION 
or write for new FREE booklet today 





Replacement parts immediately eveilable § CUSHMAN MOTORS 
Dealer inquiries invited ' 1000 No. 21st, Lincoln, Nebr. 
. Please send complete information on the 780 Truckster. 
Ci CUSHMAN } wawe se ea 
MOTORS  apprEss 
A subsidiary of Outboard Marine Corporation ; CITY_. STATE 


Lincoin, Nebraska 
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MEASURING 
WHEEL 


Traffic accident measuring is con- 
siderably simplified by the Rola- 
tape Model 200 Measuring Wheel. 
The Rolatape automatically rec- 
ords measurements in feet and 
inches as it is rolled along, and ac- 
curacy is assured by its precision 
counting mechanism. The patrol- 
man can measure as fast as he nor- 
mally walks, always keeping in an 
alert, upright position—which re- 
duces his exposure in traffic. Send 
the coupon today for complete in- 
formation. 


- 

‘ ROLATAPE Inc. 
$1741 14th Street Dept. L-6 
' Santa Monica, Calif. 
' 


Send me free details on ROLATAPE: 
NAME 
FIRM a onda 
Ss 
CITY, STATE in 
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EpiTor’s Note: Here is a very simple 
service that your department can ren- 
der to a motorist who is involved in an 
accident. The form which is shown 
was designed by the author. John P. 
Platte has been a member of the East 
Lansing (‘(Mich.) Police Department 
for seven and a half years. He holds 
the rank of Corporal and is assigned to 
the duties of forms and records in 
addition to regular desk and patrol 
routine. 


How MANY TIMES, while policing an 
accident, have you noticed the drivers 
tearing their clothing apart looking 
for a scrap of paper on which to write 
certain information regarding the 
other driver. I have seen them write 


| on business cards, grocery lists and 


other various sorts of paper. Some 
drivers get only a name and phone 
number. Others would like to obtain 
an entire life history for their in- 
surance agent. 

One day while policing an accident, 
I was asked for paper by the drivers 
so that they could obtain each other's 
name and address. Having run out of 
paper from my note book, I was forced 
to tear off two sheets from the clip 
board. They did not tear off neatly and 
when presenting them to the drivers, 
I had the thought that something was 
needed along this line for the benefit 


of the driver and the officer. Through- 


out the rest of my tour of duty, I gave 


this some thought, and later that day 
devised a form which I felt would pro- 


vide for the following: 

First, the form, if prepared, would 
supply the drivers involved in accidents 
with a uniform source of information 
for the insurance agents. The forms, 
given to the drivers at the right time, 
keep them in the car for a short time 
and tend to eliminate argument be- 
tween them. 


Secondly, the driver, when given a 
neat piece of paper requesting the in- 
formation that he should have, de- 
velops a better attitude toward his 
police department. In the more serious 
accidents, many drivers are confused, 
and the form guides them toward the 
necessary information. The officer, 
having something to occupy the drivers 
for a short while, can consider his 
enforcement, write the ticket and pre- 
sent the erring driver or drivers with 
summonses. 


“Form PD-24” 


by Officer John P. Platte 
East Lansing (Mich.) Police Dept. 


Thirdly, the insurance agent, after 
receiving the form from the insured, 
can present it at the police desk when 
requesting a copy of the police report. 
This form will aid the desk officer in 
locating the report. 

The insurance form asks for the 
name, address and state where the 
motorist resides; the location, date and 
time of the accident; the make, li- 
cense and state in which the vehicle 
is registered; the name of the in- 
surance carrier; and signature of the 
investigating officer. 


The officer carries a number of the 
forms in the vehicle with which he 
patrols. When policing the accident, 
each driver involved is given the form 
to complete. When this is done, the 
officer signs the form and makes cer- 
tain that the drivers exchange so that 
they leave the scene with the other 
driver’s pertinent information. The 
motorist is advised by the officer to 
present the form to his insurance 
agent. 

I have worked the day desk often 
and have found that many agents ap- 
pear for an accident report with er- 
roneous information, making it diffi- 
cult to locate reports quickly and 
efficiently. Since the form has been in 
use, agents now appear with the form 
or at least have the proper location, 
date and time of the accident. 

The form, known in East Lansing 
as PD-24, has given the police depart- 
ment another means to improve and 
retain good public relations. END 





| ontvers SusmMit THIS REPORT To YOUR 
INSURANCE AGENTes 

NAME se cceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeese 

ADORESSecescccsecsseeecessseseseseseseeee 

STATE sccccccccecesesecscesesseesssesesese 

LOCATION OF ACCIDENT 


PTET TICICEE CCT) 


DATE. cocccccccescessesesies TIME. seseeccee 
MAKE OF CARs ececceseeseeeeeesereseeeeeees 
LICENSE NUMBERecessececcees STATE scccceces 
INSURANCE CARRIEResccececceeeeereseeseeee 
OFFICER (S)eeccccccccccccccerecceeceecees 

East Lansinc Potice DerarTmMenT 
PD-24 
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JUVENILE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Are Juvenile Arrests Necessary? 


by Sgt. John Olejar 


Juvenile Bureau, Youngstown (Ohio) Police Department 


Joventtzs are not born delinquent. 
Juvenile delinquency is an acquired 
trait, just as much as are honesty, 
integrity and good behaviour. 

With this philosophy predominat- 
ing our faith in the youngsters of our 
nation, the Juvenile Bureau of the 
City of Youngstown has adopted a 
juvenile no-arrest rule. It is a policy 
not only favored by Mayor Frank X. 
Kryzan and Police Chief Paul Cress, 
but also by the good citizens of 
Youngstown. They understand chil- 
dren must be treated differently in 
law enforcement situations. Our Ju- 
venile Bureau can and does play an 
important part in rehabilitating 
youngsters. However, we do arrest 
juveniles, but only when circum- 
stances determine arrests should be 
made. 

In the State of Ohio, persons un- 
der eighteen years of age are con- 
sidered children or juveniles. Al- 
though our principal activity is with 
youngsters, we do come into contact 
with adults whose law infractions 
involve juveniles. Our Juvenile Bu- 
reau is and will function as a law 
enforcement agency, but our resolu- 
tion is to teach and impress safety 
and proper behaviour in all the chil- 
dren of this city. 

To accomplish this purpose, our 
bureau is organized to take advan- 
tage of all necessary aid from civic 
organizations, law enforcement au- 
thorities and other public agencies. 
We also depend upon aid and co- 
operation not only from parents of 
youngsters who are in trouble, but 
also from parents from all walks of 
life. The problem of juvenile reha- 
bilitation rests on the shoulders of 
everyone. 

The juvenile no-arrest rule is a 
definition of our policy for young- 
sters who are not arrested nor given 
a permanent record number when 
they are brought to the attention of 
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our bureau. We offer them advice 
for their future behaviour but some 
are placed on probation to a juvenile 
officer. Parents are always notified, 
for they can become an important 
force in rehabilitating situations. 
Some parents and youngsters may 
fail, resulting in an official case made 
in Juvenile Court. We believe this is 


a very effective method of regulating 


youngsters and protecting them from 
having official police records. 

Here is an example of our no- 
arrest rule. Not so long ago late at 
night, four boys were picked up for 
stripping cars. Our uniformed police 
officers nabbed the youths in the 
theft act. Now this would be a logi- 
cal time for arrests and placing the 
names of the youths on the juvenile 
docket. However, for the time being, 
no arrests were made and no names 
docketed. 

First of all, the quartet was 
brought to the office of Captain 
Joseph Lepo, officer-in-charge for the 
Police Department’s night shift. 
Then, Patrolman Frank DeMain, of 
the Juvenile Bureau, on duty for 
night calls that week, was summoned 
to interrogate the youths. Parents of 
the four youngsters were also noti- 
fied to report to the police station. 

Patrolman DeMain questioned the 


Police Chief Paul Cress 
(rear left) was invited 
by Sgt. John Olejar 
(rear right) to partici- 
pate in the Juvenile 
Bureau’s consultation 
with a mother and her 
son. During the hour- 
long discussion, the po- 
lice chief learned more 
facts about whether 
juvenile arrests are nec- 
essary. 


youths and the officers who had 
nabbed them. During the interroga- 
tion, Patrolman DeMain discovered 
the reason for the thefts and decided 
the youths should further be ques- 
tioned by me. Since none of the 
youths had police records and Pat- 
rolman DeMain believed the situa- 
tion could be resolved in the morn- 
ing, the no-arrest situation contin- 
ued. The patrolman informed the 
parents of the discretions committed 
and ordered the parents to bring the 
youths to my office in the morning 
for further questioning and consulta- 
tion. 

During the morning consultation, 
one of the parents revealed he 
bought the car for his son, but had 
not given him enough allowance to 
purchase gasoline and accessories. 
The parents also permitted their son 
complete freedom in keeping late 
hours. The other three youths, who 
also were not restricted in their 
movements, were his companions on 
motor trips to strip cars and siphon 
gasoline. 

With all the facts before me, | 
saw no reason for taking the case to 
the Juvenile Court. True, we could 
have made the youths appear before 
the Juvenile Judge and set an ex- 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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ample for other youths. But such a 
blemish as a juvenile record for the 
youngsters might steer them to fur- 
ther law infractions. We wanted to 
help, not to punish. 

My decision was to continue the 
no-arrest rule and place the boys on 
probation. No, this is not a slap-on- 
the-wrist penalty. The youngsters 
still had to report to a juvenile officer 
as a condition of their probation. 
Better yet, the youths and their par- 
ents followed our advice. 

This is how the situation material- 
ized. The youngster who owned the 
car, found employment after school 
hours and used the earned money 
for his automobile expenses. The 
other youths also chipped in funds. 
The youths attended church regu- 
larly and joined church and school 
groups and continued to live normal 
lives without the stigma of a juve- 
nile docket number. Their respect 
for laws and the police department 
were noticed by other youths. The 
parents themselves began to take a 
greater interest in their youngsters. 

Were they juvenile delinquents? 
We did not believe it and we real- 
ized they needed guidance. We are 
sure these four youngsters will never 
again appear before us for any law 
infractions. 

The no-arrest policy is very effec- 
tive since juvenile delinquency in 
Youngstown is at a low rate. We 
have no gang troubles. We have no 
narcotic problems in our schools. 
Our records reveal we have not had 
a Youngstown juvenile implicated in 
a murder in Youngstown. The only 
murder case, which happened re- 
cently, is of a Cleveland district 
youth arrested for murder of a rail- 
road man in Youngstown. 

In 1958, our records show 1,614 
boys and girls were brought to the 
attention of the Juvenile Bureau. Of 
this total, only 150 were arrested for 
misdemeanors or felonies and their 
names written on the juvenile docket. 

The charge of being a runaway 
was the largest category with twen- 
ty-two arrests. In most categories, 
there were less than five juveniles 
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arrested. However, our bureau ar- 
rested eighteen juveniles for disturb- 
ance, seventeen for being ungovern- 
able, thirteen for shoplifting, eleven 
for burglary, eleven for stripping 
automobiles and eleven for larceny. 

Our major problem is traffic, with 
714 arrests. We are working toward 
a solution of this serious problem. 
We have inaugurated a Traffic Re- 
ferral School with the approval of 
the Juvenile Court for all juvenile 
traffic moving violations. Other meth- 
ods for controlling the traffic prob- 
lem also are under study. 

Our no-arrests were greater in 
number than our arrests. From the 
1,614 juvenile total, there were 438 
no-arrests. This means 438 young- 
sters avoided arrest and a permanent 
police number even though they 
committed crimes. But the crimes 
were committed under abnormal 
conditions which could be and were 
remedied. 

With such a record before us, we 
feel we are justified for using the no- 
arrest policy. 

What about manpower for our bu- 
reau to function not only in law 
enforcement, but also in juvenile 
rehabilitation? This year our budget 
will run about $115,000 with $75,000 
allocated for salaries of sixty-four 
school patrolmen, leaving $40,000 for 
our staff of seven police officers, a 
clerk and office expenses. 

When the bureau began opera- 
tions in 1942, it had a two-man staff 
and a budget of about $4,500, in- 
cluding salaries. In 1945, we had six- 
teen school patrolmen, each receiv- 
ing a $405 yearly salary. Our school 
patrolmen are retired citizens who 
escort children across busy streets. 

In addition to our six men, Chief 
Cress has assigned two officers from 
other bureaus to work with us for 
two-week periods. Under this plan, 
fifty-two police officers in a year’s 
time will learn about juvenile reha- 
bilitation. Their training in juvenile 
activities will enable them to func- 
tion more efficiently for juvenile re- 
habilitation when they return to 
their beats. Each assigned uniformed 
officer teams with Patrolman Clar- 
ence Burke of our bureau for a week’s 
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training on school visitations, learn. 
ing juvenile traffic problems. The 
second week’s training consists of 
the extra officer working in plain. 
clothes with another juvenile officer 
on investigative operations. 

This plan not only provides us with 
additional manpower, but also helps 
the bureau to indoctrinate other po- 
lice officers in our operations with 
juveniles. Generally it is the uni- 
formed police officer who makes the 
first contact with juveniles in law 
violations, and we believe young. 
sters will respect uniformed officers 
who are informed of their growing. 
up problems. 

Members of the police department 
contribute considerable time to su- 
pervising various youth activities 
within the established framework of 
existing youth organizations. This 
helps to build mutual respect be- 
tween the police officers anc the 
youngsters. 

For additional manpower, we re- 
ceive assistance from many civic 
organizations and other governmen- 
tal agencies. It is very simple to get 
this assistance. We just ask for it. 
But the asking takes a multitude of 
forms, such as having our officers 
appear before organizations and 
speak of our function with youth. 
Surprisingly, organizations are eager 
to help us. For instance, this is the 
way some of the organizations help 
us. 

The Youngstown Automobile Club, 
interested in safety for juveniles and 
adults, cooperates in a safety train- 
ing program which stays with the 
juvenile throughout his adult life. 
The club provides badges and flag- 
poles for the eleven hundred boys 
and girls in the school safety patrols. 
Each patrol member is presented 
with two Certificates of Merit, one 
signed by the Mayor and the other 
by the Governor. The certificates are 
presented by either a juvenile officer 
or a school principal at a local PTA 
meeting or a school day assembly. 

The club also donates placards 
and safety literature to all schools 
in conjunction with the Safety Coun- 
cil of Greater Youngstown whose 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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T ux ciry oF Hackensack (N. J.) is located about 
eight miles west of New York City. We have a cosmo- 
politan population of 32,500 residents and inasmuch as 
the city is the county seat and a shopping center, an- 
other 32,000 people enter the city on business or for 
other reasons every day. We have thirteen public and 
private schools. These schools have an attendance of 
6,567 children. 

The seventy-six man police department is under the 
direction of Chief Westervelt Demarest, a veteran law 
enforcement officer who has always been vitally inter- 
ested in the youth program of our city. 

The Youth Division 

The Youth Division of the Hackensack Police De- 
partment was organized in 1944, and is presently lo- 
cated in the new City Hall at 65 Central Avenue. 
Patrolman Stanley Barnett and myself are the two full 
time day officers, but we work with the understanding 
that we are always on call day or night for any emer- 
gency. One of the most successful programs which the 
Youth Division spearheads is the licensing of bicycles. 
Each year approximately 1600 children bring their 
bicycles for inspection and licensing. The children pay 
twenty-five cents, and the program is held in coopera- 
tion with the P.T.A. At certain designated times each 
school is processed. This personal contact with the 
children has done much to foster good relationship be- 
tween the policeman and the children. In addition to 


Hackensack Youth Day: Elected members of Council with 
their adult counter-parts make ready for the business of 
governing the city. 





JUVENILE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Hackensack Police Department 


Hackensack (N. J.) Youth Pivision 


by Lt. Owen Toolen 


é ng 
with Youth 
So 


the licensing, the safety education program has done 
much to keep the bicycle casualties to a minimum. 


The Youth Guidance Council 

The city has provided thirteen parks or play areas 
which are under the supervision of directors during the 
summer months. This has been made possible by the 
help of the Youth Guidance Council. This group con- 
sists of one member of the City Council, one member 
from the Board of Education, one from the Police De- 
partment and four interested citizens who are ap- 
pointed by City Manager Harold V. Reilly. The mayor 
and city council then approve his selection. The for- 
mation of the Youth Guidance Council is the result of 
legislation introduced by Senator David Van Alstyne 
in May, 1947. This act gave all New Jersey Municipali- 
ties the right to organize such a committee to develop 
effective programs for combating those influences which 
create anti-social tendencies in youth. 

The Youth Guidance Council plans the programs and 
activities which do much to give young people whole- 
some recreation and fun. They provide the following 
activities: Baseball of Hackensack, Junior Miss baseball, 
Junior football and cheerleaders, Junior High School 
Interscholastic Invitation Basketball Tournament, Teen- 
Canteen, Rifle Club, Girls’ Swimming Program in sum- 
mer, Ice Skating in winter, Tennis Program, and during 

(Continued on Next Page) 


A banquet is held honoring the students who were elected 
as municipal officials for the one day. The Mayor and his 
Council also attend this banquet. 
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Hackensack (From Page 29) 
the summer months the playground program teaches 
children music, arts and crafts, and archery. 
Hackensack Youth Day 

One of the high spots in the Youth Guidance Council 
work is the Hackensack Youth Day. This is a special 
day when the youth take over the government. This 
program is designed for high school seniors. A voting 
machine is loaned by the Bergen County Board of 
Elections and the students of the high school elect a 
“Mayor” and “Councilmen.” The victorious candidates 
then appoint students to each branch of the city gov- 
ernment. The day is culminated by a big banquet. 

Juvenile Conference Committee 

The City of Hackensack has also a Juvenile Confer- 
ence Committee. This committee has three members 
which are appointed by the Judge of the Juvenile Court. 
One of the members is a principal of an elementary 
school, one is a clerk of the Juvenile Court, and the 
third is a member of the Hackensack Police Department 


JUVENILE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION 


(which happens to be myself). The purpose of this com. 
mittee is to relieve the Juvenile Court of many minor 
cases. This committee hears the cases, writes its report 
and recommendation to the Judge of the Juvenile 
Court. 


Problem Incident Chart 

In the offices of the Youth Division there hangs op 
the wall a giant map of the city. Every time a complaint 
is received, a black headed pin is placed in the location 
as near as possible to the home of the defendant. This 
map is watched very carefully by the members of the 
Youth Guidance Committee. When too many incidents 
appear in a location, plans are made to bring some 
special activity to the troubled area. 

We are proud of the fact that our juvenile complaints 
are held to a minimum and for the past five-year period 
we have experienced a slight decrease. This is sig. 
nificant as we see the rise taking place in other parts of 
the country. It is an indication that our programs are 
having the desired effect. END 





Youngstown. . (From Page 28) 
executive secretary, Charles Vim- 


and parochial schools have school 
safety committees who work directly 


where he is questioned. 
In safety work, we visit each 
school at least once each semester 


merstedt, is a retired police lieuten- 
ant. 

Another valuable assistance comes 
from Judge Henry P. Beckenbach 
and the Juvenile Court of Mahoning 
County. The court cooperates fully 
with us in all activities concerning 
juveniles. 

Assistance is given by PTA groups 
who are the sponsors of trips to 
baseball games for the school safety 
patrols. The group encourages bu- 
reau members to attend various PTA 
meetings and speak on safety and 
other juvenile problems. 

Schools offer great assistance. The 
Boards of Education of the public 


with the Juvenile Bureau. The 
schools cooperate in the training of 
the school safety patrols and each 
school has a Safety Council which is 
a combination of civic and safety 
committees. 

Dr. J. Fred Essig, superintendent 
of the Youngstown Public Schools, 
permits us to enter schools during 
class hours. We are the only mem- 
bers of the police force permitted to 
enter schools to question youngsters. 
However, the questioning is done 
discreetly and no one knows of the 
officer’s visit except the principal and 
his staff. The juvenile is called from 
his room to the principal's office 


and talk on safety and proper behav- 
iour of children going to and from 
school. For this talk, the officer has 
a miniature traffic light manufac. 
tured by the General Fireproofing 
Co. at a cost of $3,000 and donated 
to the bureau. With this light, the 
officer can explain traffic routes and 
the limitations set for pedestrians 
crossing streets. 

We believe our organized program 
with reference to the no-arrest rule 
will provide our youth with an op 
portunity to reach adulthood and 
become useful citizens of our city. 

END 
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| hereby apply for membership in the International Juvenile Officers’ Association 


O Enclosed is $2.00. 


O) Enclosed is $5.00 including 
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Te Part X of this marksmanship 
series, I introduced the topic of Double 
Action Shooting. This month we con- 
tinue with this subject. As mentioned 
we are primarily concerned with the 
double action trigger pull as used in 
combat or defensive shooting from the 
hip and other positions, as exemplified 
by numerous variations of the famed 
FBI Practical Pistol Course. 
Quick-draw, double action shooting 
isemergency defensive shooting from a 
crouched position, utilized at close 
range. As I have said, in such situa- 
tions, time does not permit the defend- 





FOR STREAMLINED PERFECTION 


™ SLIM JIM 
HOLSTER 


No. 1141 

This holster is a 
Whitco original, 
developed to get 
rid of excess leath- 
er and straps. It is 
used chiefly by law 
enforcement offi- 
cers who carry the 
45 Automatic. Made in black or brown, 
either plain or basket weave, for large 
size automatics only. $2.95 PP. or 
COD. plus shipping. Write . . . 


FORMERLY BGJ LEATHER COMPANY 
P.O. DRAWER 1712 
BROWNSVILLE 2, TEXAS 
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Marksmanship Part XI 


David O. Moreton, Technical Editor 


ing officer to bring his gun up to eye 
level and carefully sight it. In a 
crouched combat position ability to hit 
a target comes only with considerable 
practice. Such practice enables the 
shooter to develop a trigger pull that is 
smooth and without hesitation. Jerk- 
ing in double-action is just as dis- 
astrous as in single action target 
shooting. The trigger pull must be a 
steady pull, not in two stages or a 
series of jerks. 


Exercise Necessary 

Those familiar with the Practical 
Pistol Course know that shooting is 
done with both hands, strong and 
weak. Shooting with the left hand is 
possibly the most difficult and some 
form of physical conditioning should 
be undertaken to gain maximum ef- 
fectiveness. Most of the top pistol shots 
have found out that it is important 
that they keep in good physical con- 
dition. All types of pistol shooting 
make use of a number of muscles that 
you do not normally use. It is im- 
portant that these little-used muscles 
be built up and then kept in condition; 
doing so will do much toward making 
you a more proficient marksman. 

How can this be done? In any num- 
ber of ways. 

One of the best ways of strengthen- 
ing the hand and arm muscles is with 
the use of a grip exerciser. A grip 
exerciser carried in a patrol car or 
kept in the desk drawer can be used 
when standing at a traffic light, or 
when waiting, or listening on the tele- 
phone. Many troopers I know and with 
whom I have ridden, do this. An exer- 
ciser will tone the muscles and aid in 


The medium grip exerciser can 
strengthen one’s shooting hand 
thereby improving marksmanship. 


developing that uniformity of pressure 
that is so important in a good grip. 
The picture shows a typical grip ex- 
erciser. This one came from Gil 
Hebard Guns of Knoxville, Illinois and 
cost 80 cents, postpaid (medium ten- 
sion) and 90 cents for the heavy 
tension. 

Other conditioning equipment is also 
good, but activity such as chopping 

(Continued on Next Page) 


Note the position of the thumb along- 
side the frame in the single action 
grip. 


AMERICA’S LARGEST SMITH & WESSON 


FACTORY AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTOR 
A complete source for all 
police equipment, Smith & 
Wesson Revolvers, 


a cuffs, Badges, Holsters, 


Smith G Wesson K-38 Heavy Mas- 
terpiece, T.H., T.T. & T.S. 


Don’t discard your old guns!! Trade them in to 
us for new revolvers or other equipment. 


Charles Greenblatt 


Belts, Raincoats and Sirens. 


Hand- 


ws 


Our new catalog mailed to your department 
upon request. 
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Potent opplied for 


The holster with a 
DIFFERENCE ... that 
wins quick buyer approval 







































Available plain 
black or attractive 
shade of russet 
plain or flower 
carved. 


The NEW SNAP-DRAW ALL 
in ONE motion that releases the 
hammer strap and quickly frees 
the revolver for rapid draw. Ideal 
for law enforcement officers—the 
revolver is carried high for com- 
fort and concealment but allows 
quick, easy access for snap-draw. 
Quality 9-10 oz. special oak-bark 
tanned leather, Nylon thread, 
protected with Neats foot oil. 
Each holster is in a clear-view 
heavy polyethylene bag with snap 
fastener for easy removal and re- 
placement. The holster bag shows 
clearly which revolver the en- 
closed holster will accommodate. 


Dealers — investigate the new Federal Man 
holster introductory offer — write to 


5. M. Bucheimer Co. 
Frederick _ (aE) Maryland 


/ederal Man / 
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(Continued from Page 31) 


wood, walking, swimming and golf are 
helpful. Development of strong arms 
and legs is an absolute necessity. 

While discussing the development of 
a stronger grip, it is a good idea to 
show the difference between the single 
action grip and the double action grip. 
Note that in picture number one the 
thumb is held high on the frame for 
single action shooting; now compare 
this grip with that shown in picture 
number two. See how the thumb is 
lower and around the grip. 


— 


Standing 


5 ee ty 








Note how the thumb is around the grip 
in the double action grip. 


For quick-draw double action shoot- 
ing the shooter draws his gun and 
shoots from the crouched position ; on 
(see accompanying picture). Note yf o , el 
the position of the feet, hands, shoul- — 
ders and head. Once the correct po- bd : 
sition is found, practice is essential to 
develop the accuracy necessary for 
this type of shooting. Warning! —Ex- 
treme care is called for when prac- 
ticing with live ammunition and the 
use of wax bullets powered by the 
primer only is highly recommended. 

To make wax practice loads, proceed 
as follows: select unplated brass, check 
the cases as you would normally do 
when reloading. The flash holes in the 
primer pockets must next be made 
larger; for this I use a 3/32” drill. 
Drilling out the flash holes allows more @ 
of the power developed by the primer a 
to propel the wax bullet. Next clean 
the cases with alcohol or carbon tetra- 
chloride and color each case with brass 
black. This is a cold chemical which 
blue-blacks copper or brass, manufac- 
tured by the Birchwood Chemical Co., 
of Minneapolis 10, Minnesota. A two 
ounce bottle sells for $1.50. Identifica- 
tion of brass with enlarged flash holes 
is a must, reloading brass so converted 
with a regular load can cause trouble 
with over ignition and resultant high 
pressure and poor accuracy. 

A pound of wax such as that used 
in sealing jelly and jam jars or glasses 
retails at about nineteen cents a pound 
and is in a suitable cake form for 
cutting wads or wax bullets. Most 
large chain food stores carry such 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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When the chips 
are down... 
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you need PETERS power and dependability! 


There’s a simple reason why Peters service 
cartridges are specified as standard by the 
police departments in many of the nation’s 
leading cities. And a must, as well, with the 
country’s foremost law-enforcement agencies. 

It’s because—when the chips are down— 


PETERS 


you can depend on Peters power, dependa- 
bility and accuracy. With Peters service car- 
tridges, you’re fully prepared to meet any 
emergency. You owe it to yourself to carry 
Peters—there’s no more powerful ammunition 
in the world. 


packs the power! 





PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 
“Police Match” is a trademark of Peters Cartridge Division, Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
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POLICE 
NITION 


for a fraction of 
regular cost 


Police departments can triple the amount of 
target practice and spend /ess than before 
on ammunition by using Lyman Ideal and 
All-American Reloading Tools. A whole 
carton of custom ammunition can be made 
for the cost of a few rounds of factory 
ammunition. Pistol and rifle cartridges, and 
shotgun shells can be reloaded safely and 
easily with an inexpensive set of famous 
Lyman Tools. 

Where departments require officers to buy 
their own practice ammunition, it pays to 
introduce the men to Lyman Tools. Personal 
expenses are slashed, and enthusiasm for 
target practice increases. 

ullet casting equipment offers everything 
for casting and preparing lead alloy bullets 
for low-cost accurate cartridges. A wide 
choice of Ideal bullet designs is available 
that fill all law enforcement needs. 
FREE New Catalog. No. 176. 
Illustrates and describes Ideal and All-Amer- 
ican Tools, including new, big-volume presses 
ideal for — work. For a complete 
guide to reloading, send for the 200-page 


Lyman Handbook No. 41.—-$2.00 postpaid. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


Middlefield - Connecticut 
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Weapon-Wise . . . (From Page 32) 
waxes, or paraffin, under various brand 
names, Gulfwax, Para-wax, Essowax, 
etc. I have been using Gulfwax but 
all of them are suitable. 

After coloring the cases black for 
identification, next cut your wax bul- 
lets or wads. Do this by pushing the 
case (unprimed) through or into the 
wax, mouth first, of course. After doing 
this the cases are primed. If you insert 
the primers in the colored cases before 
loading with the wax wad or bullet, 
the compressed air inside the case will 


push the wax right back out. 


The series of pictures show the 
process of loading wax bullets as de- 
scribed above. 

Another point to be careful about in 
double action hipshooting is your 
clothing. A loose floppy shirt has no 
place here, especially when you grab 
a handful when you start your draw. 

Double action shooting finds the 
most use under combat conditions. 
There are some shooters advocating its 
use for match shooting, but they are 
very, very, definitely in the minority. 
Such double action shooting is aimed, 
not pointed as from the hip. In the 
Practical Pistol Course both types of 
double action shooting are used, point- 
ed and aimed. 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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The Williams stand be- 
hind the guns and acces- 
sories they sell with one 
of the finest service de- 
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Necessary raw materials: wax or par. 


affin, primers, empty brass, brass 
black, drill 3/32” dia., cotton swabs. 
Not shown: cleaning materials, rags 
and cleaning fluid, dies and tool. 


Using the Lyman 710 tool and decap- 
ping die to remove used or old 
primers. 





Drill flash holes using 3/32” drill. 





Clean all cases with cleaning fluid. 
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BLACK ALUMILITE 
FINISH 





CRITICALLY IMPORTANT 
IN EMERGENCY ACTIONS ~~ 













THE LECCO MODEL 512 


TEAR GAS REVOLVER 


5 SHOT— 12 GAUGE 
Fires 5 separate blasts of gas in 3 seconds! Engineered 
specifically to provide overwhelming, mobile fire power, 
‘the 512, called “The One Man Riot Squad”, allows 
officers to lay down the maximum gas concentration. 






CARRIED 
IN 
HOLSTER 


MODEL P-31 


POLICE GAS BILLY 


SINGLE SHOT — 12 GAUGE 
Dual purpose. Serviceable as a club — discharges in- 
visible, irresistible blast of tear gas to distances of 12’ 
to 15’. Carries spare gas shell in handle. Easily operated 
safety device protects against accidental discharge. 






















LAKE ERIE 
RIOT EQUIPMENT... 


; ' 
DEPENDABILITY You eleT ML Le eo Life On! 


Tested...Proved...Acclaimed 
LECCO-LOCK 


RIOT GUN HOLDER 


SPLIT-SECOND, PUSH BUTTON 
RELEASE. NO KEYS REQUIRED 


For instant, safe access to weapons during emergencies. 
Lecco-Lock Riot Gun Holder permits guns to be securely locked 
in a ready to use position in police cars. Accom- 
modates shotguns, carbines, etc; Wires through 
ignition; operates on either 6 or 12 Volt systems. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE, ILLUSTRATED SPECIFICATIONS 


LAKE ERIE 





CHEMICAL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF LAW ENFORCEMENT EQUIPMENT SINCE 1925 
3100 LAKESIDE AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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Weapon-Wise . . . (From Page 34) 

Photographs accompanying this ar- 
ticle show the positions other than 
the crouch used in the Practical Pistol 
Course. Each of the five positions will 
be explained in detail in the install- 
ments that follow. In the course of 
firing the P.P.C. the shooter gets an 
opportunity to fire fifty rounds at a 
Colt silhouette target in the total time 
of six minutes and ten seconds. This 
allotted time covers ten shots fired 
from the seven yard line, double action 
from the hip, in twenty-five seconds. 
The remaining forty rounds are fired 
five in each of the following positions 
in five minutes and forty-five seconds. 
At sixty yards the shooter fires five 
rounds from the prone position, the 
gun being loaded with five rounds, the 
remaining thirty-five rounds are in the 
pocket. 

The shooter reloads (in the prone 
position) with five rounds, holsters the 
gun and proceeds forward to the fifty 
yard line, where he assumes the sitting 
position, then draws his gun and fires 
five rounds, ejecting the empty car- 
tridge cases as he swings around into a 
prone position. While prone, he reloads 
and fires the next five rounds. Five 
rounds are then fired from the stand- 
ing position with the left hand and 
five rounds with the right hand from 
behind a barricade. The five rounds are 








OFFICIAL TARGETS 
SILHOUETTE TRAINING TARGETS 
COMBAT HOLSTERS AND BELTS 
GUNS AND AMMUNITION 
FOR ALL 
PEACE OFFICER GROUPS 


Write for Literature 


WISLER WESTERN ARMS 


213 Second Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 








fired single action with the weak hand 
and double action with the strong 
hand. Advancing to the twenty-five 
yard line, five shots are fired kneeling, 
double action, and five shots are fired 
standing from behind a barricade, 
single action with the weak hand and 
five shots double action with the strong 
hand from behind the barricade. 

In the next installment of this series 
we will take the next positions, discuss 
and illustrate the variations. 

July’s Weapon-Wise will be a report 
on the Federal Tear Gas Gun, Shells 
and Grenades. 





Color cases to identify them, use solid 
color or bands. 
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me : : 
Cut wax bullets from cakes of wax. 





Seat new primers using the 710 tool 
and the primer seating die. 
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|] PHELPS turret RELOADER 


(CARBOLOY DiE€) 


WITH HULME CASE FEEDER and 
; EXTRA LARGE POWDER MAGAZINE | 
. . « « » $170.00 std. $190.00 deluxe 


Mm PHELPS lubricator RESIZER 


ij $40.00 complete. ......... 


FOR PISTOL CARTRIDGE RELOADING 
ONE STROKE « ONE ROUND 
1000 ROUNDS per HOUR! 


we also carry: 

A COMPLETE LINE OF 
RELOADING 

7 EQUIPMENT 


immediate to 30 day delivery 
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{ FAST EXCELLENT REPAIRS and MAINTENANCE © 
on all machines of similar design. 
Write For Complete Information iT) 


Pheips Engineering Co. 


487 MAIN STREET * 






EAST ORANGE, N 
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POLICE OFFICERS! The Gun That Saved 
Bat Masterson’s Life Can Now Save Yours! 


the New DELUXE TROT 
¢ DERRAME TR 





- 38 SPECIAL CAL $34.95 


Now you can carry aAAd gun. Many officers have 
saved their own lives when the chips were down by 
being able to come up with that old ace in the hole. 


-22 SHORT, LONG 
LONG RIFLE CAL. $24.95 





Special Advantages and Features. 


1. No cylinder bulge, easy to conceal. 

2. Can be worn with special under pants holster or inside dress coat pocket. 

3. By inverting Derringer in the hand makes a wonderful Brass Knuckle. 

4. Only pistol that can fire a .38 special tear gas shell successfully. Does 
away with the balky fountain pen gas pistol. 

5. Can be switched from tear gas shells to live .38 special ammo in 15 


6. Little recoil with the powerful police .38 special ammo because of the 
one piece all steel construction. 

7. Ballistically more powerful than the standard 2” detective special revol- 
vers as there is no gas pressure escape from a cylinder. Actually more 
powerful than the 4” bbl. Revolver by Chronograph tests. 

8. Can be worn in a special spring wrist holster for maximum concealment. 

9. Makes a wonderful “Off Duty” gun. All Officers of the Law should carry 
eS 6 a 
trouble. 

10. Never before a Police Weapon in a Police caliber at such a low price. 
No officer can afford to be without one as a 2nd gun. 


Many 
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Made by Iver-Johnson, to give you, feature 
for feature, the kind of quality and work- 
manship you’d expect to find only in guns 
selling for much, much more . . . durable con- 
struction, light weight, accuracy, balance, 
wide spur hammer, comfortable grip. 


BLUE FINISH WITH POCKET GRIP 


POLICE 
PRICE 


$9 7/48 





Also available in nickel fin- 
ish, and with target grips. 
Write for prices. 


Also a complete line of S&W, Hi-Standard, Ruger, Win- 


chester, and Remington guns, as well as standard am- 
munition, components, all makes. 


Send for special police prices. 


CHARLES DALY, INC. 


ELMSFORD, NEW YORK LYric 2-7586 
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New Haven, Conn. Police-Fire Emergency Center uses 


NEW SOUNDSCRIBER 24 HOUR TAPE RECORDERS 


to monitor messages 















around the clock/ 
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Lieutenant Arthur Jordan, head of the New Haven Emergency Communi- 
cations Center, points out that, “During an emergency it’s vital to get 
information quickly and accurately. It is important that all calls are 
understood and that no precious moments are lost.”’ 


The SoundScriber MONITOR provides a valuable record of emergency 

MONITORS become an integral part of your call board as in the New messages. On duty, unattended, around the clock, the MONITOR 

Haven Emergency Communication Center shown above. MONITOR ; 

makes © cuuiptels veened of Guoty emengenty call magnetically records 24 hours on small, compact reels of reusable 
DuPont MAYLAR® tape. Recorded segments are easily located for 


The SOUNDSCRIBER Corp., Dept. LO-6 playback through an accurate time-scale imprinted right on the tape. 
6 Middletown Avenue 


North Haven, Conn. 


Please send me a copy of your free, detailed folder on the new 
SoundScriber MONITOR Recorder. 


Playback from powerful built-in speaker or through headset for private 
monitoring is sharp and clear. Rugged, yet weighing only 26% Ibs., the 
compact MONITOR fits easily into space-shy areas... is completely 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


NAME portable in its own case. 

COMPANY Let us demonstrate how the SoundScriber MONITOR can work “‘round- 

ADDRESS the-clock”’ for you. Simply mail the coupon at left or call your local 
SoundScriber office. 

CITY STATE 


prot ctr cnr nnn 


SOUND SCRIBER 


MAGNETIC RECORDING EQUIPMENT 
For further information circle #80 on Readers Service Card 
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JUEZ ORS National Police Officers Association of America 
x Q: “what is NPOAA?” 
A: 











“A non profit association, organized and directed by professional police- 
men for the benefit of police officers.” 
















Q: “What's the purpose of NPOAA?” 


A: “It provides the only national association of its kind limiting member- 
ship to professional policemen. NPOAA’s expert public relations pro- 
gram promotes the importance of the law enforcement profession— 
increases the police officers’ prestige in his own community—is increas- 
ing public support for a just and standard pay for all police officers.” 





“Do members receive benefits?” 


» > 


“An unusual number! Benefits include a $500 accidental death or dis- 
memberment policy with 24 hour coverage, on or off duty, a nation- 
wide membership card and decal for car that instantly identifies mem- 
bers as police officers, even when off duty, a free subscription to “Law 
And Order” magazine, an annual listing of U.S. Motels and Hotels 
giving a 10% discount to members.” 





Questions Q: “who is eligible to join?” 
an d - “Only full time, professional law enforcement officers employed by the 
U.S. Government, State, County or Municipality.” 
Answers “Is it expensive to join?” 


“NO! Only $5.00 a year; on an anniversary basis (Example, Oct. to 
Oct., etc.)” 


Poe 


“How can I join?” 


‘ 
oO 
%~« 


“Just fill out the application below and send it to us along with $5.00 
membership fee, by check, money order or currency.” 






















R 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP—NATIONAL POLICE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
e. (Please Print) 

le ae , / ___siDate of Birth Occupation 

. Home Address____ wicwncinconlinnisanitaeasilbinaneaadecageialas i Sil ciate Zone_ State 






I am a full-time Police Officer and am employed by the following Police Department or Agency: 
Employer__.___———_ See ae ee lll es _Badge No. (if any) 
Business Address__._ ————— ae ll SEUSS siesta 

















Beneficiary Seite aleiciiliat ls Relationship____.__.__-_ ~~» —~—S—s Immediate Superior’s Name Se ae Pe 


— MEMBERSHIP OATH — 


I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the United States of America. Further, that 
I have never engaged in disloyal or subversive activities against the United States of America. I fully understand that I 
must be a full-time law enforcement officer to be eligible for membership. 
















Recommended By_ : ag ee RS te Ee Sy ee AAEM ial Seale ABE 
Signature of Applicant 
Enclose Annual Dues of $5.00 and Return to Exec. Secy., National Police Officers Association of America, 
100 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 10, Il. 
IMPORTANT — ALLOW 30 DAYS FOR APPLICATION PROCESSING 
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Investigating Homicide 


by Lt. Edward A. Dieckmann, Sr. ( Ret.) 
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Chapter VI: Dying Declarations and Murder Witnesses 


I; IS ENTIRELY POSSIBLE that you could go through a 
dozen or more years as a homicide investigator and 
never have to take a dying declaration. But when one 
is taken, it very often becomes the center of the whole 
inquiry. It is a settled rule in most jurisdictions that 
dying declarations are only admissible in homicide 
cases, and only then with the statement being made 
when the victim realized that he was going to die. 

Because there is the chance that any homicide squad 
member may be called upon to take such a statement, 
every one of them should familiarize himself—or herself 
—with the manner in which they must be obtained. 

Each member should provide himself with a sample 
form, written out in his notebook. It is a very simple 
one. Look it up in a good book on the rules of evidence 
(Wigmore’s is a dandy), and copy it down so you'll 
have it handy. 

Here are some hints on dying declarations: 

1. Would the deceased at the time of making the 
dying declaration be a competent witness? Delirious? 
Drugged, etc.? 

2. Would the deceased have reason to mislead the 
officers? 

3. Would the deceased have reason to implicate or 
place the blame on some innocent person for revenge? 

4. Would the deceased make such a statement to 
protect someone else? 

5. Was the deceased under the influence of drugs 
at the time he made the statement? 

6. Could the statement of the deceased be misun- 
derstood? 

7. Did the deceased understand what he was say- 
ing? 

8. Did the deceased believe that he was going to 
get well at the time the statement was made? 

9. Did anyone inform the deceased that he was 
going to die? 

10. Does the physical evidence in the case corrobo- 
rate the statement of the deceased? 

11. Does the physical evidence negate the statement 
of the deceased? 

12. Is it possible that other physical evidence may 
exist which would affirm the statement of the deceased? 

13. Was the dying declaration of the deceased based 
upon facts known to the deceased—and not on facts fed 
to him by some other person? 
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14. Was any person present who, later, became a sus- 
pect in the case? 

Remember this: the opinions expressed by the de- 
ceased are not admissible in evidence but they may 
prove to be very important in conducting the investiga- 
tion. The fact is, in order to be of value, although not 
admissible in evidence, a very close investigation must 
be conducted concerning things said by the deceased 
before he died, even hours before, or a day, or a week. 
Right here seems to be the proper place to recommend 
that you make Wigmore’s Principles of Judicial Proof 
your bible. It is far from being a “dull” book. It is actu- 
ally exciting to read, and it is bursting at the seams with 
“how to, and why” for homicide investigators. 

Another thing to note carefully when taking a dying 
declaration is the mannerisms of the dying person, how 
he speaks, his mental attitude. Try to get at his motive 
for everything he says. Then, back-track, talk to people 
who know him well and ascertain how he reacted under 
normal conditions, his manner of speech then so that 
you can get a good picture of the person. 

Another thing to keep in the forefront of your mind 
is the possibilities arising when a dying person identifies 
a suspect as part of his dying declaration, that is to 
say, if the suspect is brought into the room and con 
fronted with the dying person, particularly if the sus- 
pect is a stranger to the subject. 

Proceed with great caution in a case like this—in- 
nocent people have been convicted under such circum- 
stances. Some have even been executed, and then the 
truth came out in some manner. It’s as much your job 
to protect a person falsely charged as it is to convict 
one who is guilty. Many times the former course is the 
most difficult to steer. There are rocks and shoals all 
over the place—over-zealous prosecutor, public hysteria, 
etc., etc. 

Professor Wigmore’s book Principles of Judicial Proof 
was mentioned above. There are a few dozen others 
that really should be studied by a homicide investigator 
who is dedicated to his business. To name a few: The 
American State Trials Series the Notable British Trials 
Series; and The Famous British Trials Series. The last 
two named are excellent. An entire volume is devoted 
to each particular case, and they're mostly murder. 
They go through the whole affair, from the discovery 
of the crime to the verdict, and there isn’t a dull word 
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anywhere along the line. The complete investigation is 
there—the detective’s reports, the medical evidence, 
the prosecuting official’s summation, the inquest pro- 
ceedings, the trial itself including the speeches of the 
opposing lawyers, the details of an appeal, if made, 
and the answer to the appeal. 

You can learn a lot about the pre-trial, and the trial, 
tactics of defense attorneys from these books. Attorneys 
all over the world study these books, particularly those 
who make a specialty of murder cases. They are con- 
stantly on the look out for tricks of their trade—and 
you must know the “enemy” if you're going to make a 
success of your job. 

You'll find murder cases of every type among these 
books—murder for gain, for elimination purposes, sexual 
murders, murders with every motive under the sun. The 
actual record of the trial testimony is given in full, and 
right there you can learn so much about testimony, 
evidence, proof, how to testify, how to avoid the de- 
fense attorney's traps. Everything is there, written down 
with most of the five dollar words eliminated, in a form 
that is interesting, entertaining, informative, and the 
most practical course in homicide investigation avail- 
able anywhere. 

Don’t neglect these books either: A. B. C. of Crimi- 
nology, by Doctor Anita Muhl; Criminal Investigation 
by Hans Gross; The Doctor Looks at Murder, by Marten 
and Cross; Some Persons Unknown, by Rhodes; Clues 
and Crime, also by Rhodes; Behind the Scenes of Mur- 
der, by Joseph Catton; Police Methods of Today and 
Tomorrow, by Callan and Stephenson; Circumstantial 
Evidence, by William Wills (this one is an old book, 
printed in London in 1857, but everything in it is appli- 
cable in 1959—and will be so in 2059 as well. The full 
title is An Essay on the Principles of Circumstantial 
Evidence, Illustrated by Numerous Cases. You can 
probably dig one up via some used book store. By all 
means get a copy.) 

Circumstantial evidence is a tricky business, but 
many times it is the heart and soul of a murder case. 
This subject will be discussed further in another chap- 
ter. 

But, first, let’s take a long hard look at the eye wit- 
ness—the person you'll contact in your search for the 
circumstantial evidence. There'll be a bit more about 
the “eye witness” later. 

Middle-aged people make, by far, the best witnesses. 
At this period of life, the man or woman employes all 
the forces with which he has been endowed by nature. 
These qualities have reached their fullest development, 


good and bad. Such a person’s likes and dislikes are 
decisively formed. What such a person wants to per- 
ceive he can do and describe it excellently. 

With very elderly people you'll be treading on dan- 
gerous ground. Accurate perception of external objects 
isn't good at all. Watch this: Their senses and faculties 
of observation are weakened but experience tells such 
a person by some sort of insight what his eyes do not 
catch and he adds that on to his testimony. 

Very, very, dangerous stuff! 

Children as witnesses must be handled with care. 
You can’t beat a young boy for intelligent observation. 
Everything is new and startling to him and anything 
out of the ordinary, such as an auto wreck, a shooting, 
a stabbing, finds the kid at his best. 

But there is this to consider: they love to attract at- 
tention to themselves and will nearly always go out of 
their way to do it. 

As to why different witnesses to an accident or a 
crime tell various stories, it may be summed up that 
there are differences in the observing powers resulting 
from the differences in the natural qualities and the 
intellectual culture of the observer. Then there is an- 
other thing to think about. Were the witnesses ex- 
amined properly by the investigating officer? Far too 
often witnesses are so badgered by questions that they 
will tell what they think the interrogator wishes to 
know. 

There are police officers who have a built-in “guilty 
complex.” By and large there aren’t many of them, and 
that’s a very good thing too! Such officers are danger- 
ous. A man like that will pitch curves to obtain the tes 
timony that will bolster his idea about what happened, 
and he is the rare type who will encourage witnesses— 
eye, ear, or character—to tell him the things he wants 
to build his case. Such a man will badger the witnesses, 
actually putting words into their mouths sometimes in 
an insidious, sneaky sort of way. One good thing to con- 
sider with regard to the “guilty complex” guy is that 
he doesn’t last very long in an investigative organiza- 
tion. 

In the questioning of witnesses, the investigator must 
be a cold-blooded individual. He must be free of any 
feeling of guilt or innocence and gather the facts from 
A to Izzard, tieing them in without fear or favor. 
Remember, you're a fact finder. Get the facts, regard- 
less of what they are, for or against, before you even 
begin to build a theory about what happened. Don't 
get “facts” out of witnesses to “fit” a theory you've 
built up about what has happened. 














-News- 


The Morris J. Ruben 
Pistol Trophies for Best 


Police Shots Announced 

Morris J. Rubin, president, Ralston- 
Steel Corporation, Skokie, Illinois, an- 
nounced at a dinner meeting of the 
Officers and directors of the National 
Police Officers Association of America 
that he was making available to the 
members of the NPOAA a series of 
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trophies and certificate awards to pro- 
mote sharpshooting among police of- 
ficers throughout the United States. 

Det. Frank J. Schira, president, 
NPOAA, in accepting the trophies to 
be used and supervised by the asso- 
ciation, stated that this new program 
would help stimulate competition 
among some 250,000 police officers in 
the United States. Any member of the 
police association can register for the 
National Pistol Team and he will re- 
ceive our official team emblem for his 
shooting jacket or shirt. A series of 
awards for marksmanship, and beauti- 





ful trophies for annual competition, 
will be awarded each year. 

In addressing the distinguished 
group of police officers present at the 
meeting, Mr. Rubin stated, “The pistol 
is a valued tool of the professional 
policeman. Like any other professional 
man he must have adequate practice 
and it is my hope that these awards 
will help stimulate even more interest 
in their weapons. I look forward to 
making the first award later in the 
year and am proud to be working in 
cooperation with such a distinguished 
organization.” 
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Executive Secretary 


Firearms Control in the United States: 


The Position of the National Police Officers Association of America 
by Frank J. Schira, President 


“ 
Every year two opposing forces meet in the legis- 
latures of our nation’s states and in our capitol to 
ponder the question of firearms control. By control I 
mean the power to determine who shall have the right 
to purchase handguns and rifles. In turn, we are asked 
to state our position in the matter as a representative 
of thousands of law enforcement officers throughout 
the United States. 

We have given the matter considerable thought. We 
have heard and read many views on the subject. 

Some of the proposals are to restrict the purchase of 
handguns (such as revolvers) to police officers and 
such persons as licensed by the police department. The 
latter would involve a check into the character of each 
person making such a purchase and is intended to place 
firearms in the hands of good and honest citizens. In 
many cities and states such a system exists to one de- 
gree or another. The laws vary so much, however, that 
the citizen hesitates when he travels to another state 
to carry his firearm. 

Another proposal is the registration of firearms (in 
some cities this is a voluntary program). This gives the 
police a record of the weapons purchased and to whom 
they were sold. 

Advocates of stronger laws would abolish the right 
of citizens to have firearms at all and limit their use 
to police officers. On the other hand such organizations 
as the National Rifle Association advocate the right 
of the individual to “bear arms” as a guarantee of the 
Constitution. Others say that it’s plain foolish to limit 
the use and purchase of firearms to policemen as a 
means to reduce violent deaths and accessibility of 
firearms to criminals. If a man wants a gun to use for 
a crime, a law against having a gun is not enough to 
deter him from its use or availability through under- 
world sources. 


Without appearing to sit on a fence we feel that an 
American citizen of voting age and of good character 
should have the right to purchase without restriction a 
handgun, pistol, revolver, rifle, shotgun, or a like item 
without interference by a government body. A record 
of the purchased, the serial number, its intended use, 
and perhaps a test bullet from the weapon might be 
required for the police department as an aid in solving 
any crimes that might be traced to the firearm in the 
future. But to place the purchase of firearms in the 
hands of one official would give cause in some cases 
to abuse. 

The history of our nation has been written by volun 
teer militia who relied on their own weapons. The pro 
fessional soldiers are so few in number that of necessity 
they must depend on trained volunteers who are cap 
able of handling firearms. Even today with the threat 
of gigantic H-Bombs, the knowledge that millions of 
firearms of all sizes are stored in homes throughout the 
United States might well discourage an aggressor from 
our shores. It would be the means of fighting back by 
the civilian population in time of war or invasion. 

We have thousands upon thousands of gun clubs and 
sporting groups throughout the United States. These 
men and women in the last few years have strengthened 
their programs to teach gun safety to the youth of 
America. For every criminal that uses a gun to rob and 
kill, we have ten times that number of armed citizens 
who are able to assist the police in capturing these 
potential killers because they are armed. 

Let’s not tie red tape around the hammer of the 
handgun and restrict good men and women from own- 
ing firearms. We must keep American strong in every 
way and to take away the heritage of the “Minuteman” 
by such laws is foolish and an aid to the enemy we are 
fighting daily in our war against crime. 








False Arrest Insurance 
Of recent years great accent has 
been placed upon civil rights and new 
court rulings make it necessary for the 
police officer to be protected against 
a law suit involving a “false arrest.” 
It is not our intention to make a 
policeman so cautious that he does not 
perform his duty, but a law suit can 
be very costly and nerve racking. It 
is the right of a citizen to bring action 
in a civil suit against any officer for 
false arrest. Of course, the burden of 
proof rests upon the citizen and he 
must prove there was no reasonable 
or suspicious grounds for arrest. 
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As accidents are always possibilities, 
so is the false arrest suit. Protect your- 
self and be prepared against the un- 
foreseen event. To provide for our 
members’ protection we have offered 
—and still do offer a “False Arrest, 
Assault and Battery, False Imprison- 
ment or Malicious Prosecution”’ policy. 
The limits are from $5000 for any one 
arrest, $25,000 any one incident, and 
$50,000 for any one year period. There 
is a $100 deductible clause (similar to 
auto insurance). The expenses include 
attorney fees and any settlement made 
on your behalf. 

Members are urged to obtain one of 


these policies or to have their depart- 
ment provide the coverage. The policy 
costs only $10 a year. 


Pen Pals Needed 


Several British police officers located 
in England and in South Africa have 
written to our office seeking fellow 
police officers who would like to cor- 
respond. 

Any member who might be inter- 
ested should write our office so we can 
forward him more personal informa- 
tion. It is a very fine gesture of inter- 
national goodwill and can be fun as 
well. 
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BE NEAT... YOU REPRESENT YOUR CITY! 


fis 


PUT YOUR BEST FOOT FORWARD 


A shine on your shoes . . . a smile on 
your face . . . and you’re ready to meet 
the day! A pair of well-shined shoes tells 
all the world you care how you look... 
how proud you are to wear the uniform of 
your force. Step out on your beat each 
day with a “‘looking glass’’ shine on your 
shoes. 

And you'll shine in a uniform made of 
ELLIS Quality Fabric, too! Ellis uniform 


40 East 34th St., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


fabrics, you know, set the standard for 
durability and quality. An overcoat tail 
ored to Ellis 30 oz. Beaver not only looks 
better, but it feels better. To prove it t 
yourself, write or call and we'll send 
“Emberton’’ and ‘“‘Middlesex’’ uniform 
samples, plus a list of leading police 
uniform manufacturers who supply Ellis 
Quality Fabric. We will be pleased to 
have Ellis samples certified by any rec 
ognized laboratory of your choice. We 
know you'll agree: ELLIS is the BEST 


UNIFORM DIVISION 


MUrray Hill 5-7497 


MAY WE SUGGEST YOU POST THIS ON YOUR BULLETIN BOARD! 
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CENTURY GRAPHIC 23 


The Century Graphic is a small version of the famous 4x5 
Pacemaker Graphic. It’s lightweight, compact and eco- 
nomical. Uses inexpensive 214 x 314 film. Permits enlarge- 
ments without loss of detail. Here are a few Century 


Graphic features of real benefit in law enforcement work: 





DOUBLE EXTENSION BEIL- 
LOWS. Permits taking full size 
(1:1 ratio) close-ups of minute 
details—fingerprints, jimmy 
marks, etc., without extra 
attachments. 









INTERCHANGEABLE LENSES. 
In a few seconds, the Century 
Graphic can switch from wide- 
angle shots of interiors to 
telephoto shots of distant sub- 
jects. 103mm Graflar £/4.5 
lens is standard equipment. 
Other lenses and shutters 
available. 





ad 
GRAFLOK BACK. Affords 
fast changing from sheet film 
holders to film pack adapters 
or Grafmatic magazines. Cen- 
tury Graphic also accepts 
Graphic Roll Film Holder, 
Graflarger Back and other 
accessories. 







GROUND GLASS FOCUSING. 
Permits accurate focusing, 
composition and framing with- 
out parallax adjustment. You 
see your picture through 
the lens. 





@ Flash synchronization. 
PLUS @ Shutter speeds to 1/200 sec. 
@ Rising, tilting, shifting front standard. 


comple, Only. $142.95 





For full information and demonstration, see your Graflex Dealer. He's 
listed in the “yellow pages.*’ Or write Dept. LO-69, Graflex, Inc., Roch 
ester 3, N. Y. A subsidiary of General Precision Equipment Corporation 
*Trade Mark. 
PRECISION =! 
Price includes federal tax ? <i 
where applicable and is mr) £ 38 
subject to change without GRA FLEX: z Hy 
notice. ° 
CORPORATION A 
For further information circle 13 on Readers Service Card 
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The 
Camera Column 


David O. Moreton 








The Polaroid Land 4 x 5 Film Holder *500 
and 
Polaroid Land 4 x5 Film Packets, Professional 
Pan Types 52 and 53 


To THE AVERAGE PERSON in the United States the name 
Polaroid means one of two things,—sun glasses or pic- 
ture-a-minute cameras. We are concerned with the lat- 
ter in this instance. Public acceptance of this miracle of 
photography created an inceased demand for better and 
faster films, more versatile films. These have been sup- 
plied with such films as Pola Pan 400 and Type 46. Type 
46 is a special projection film designed to give the 
photographer black and white transparencies suitable 
for a special Polaroid projector or 2% x 2% projectors. 

The advent of this special film allowed the user to 
take a series of pictures of operations or situations and 
show them to an audience immediately. The film is ex- 
ceptionally fast, with an ASA rating of 1000. 

The development of a Polaroid accessory roll holder 
for use with 4 x 5 Speed Graphic cameras brought about 
the use of Polaroid film with cameras having a 4 x 5 for- 
mat but the resultant print was still not 4x5. This 
adaptor is heavy and large and found only half-hearted 
acceptance with members of the press and the police 
profession. Industry, however, did make use of it for 
stationary installations and record oscilloscope patterns. 

Late last year Polaroid announced two new 4x5 
sheet films and a new film holder. The films are pack- 
aged in individual light-tight paper packets, which does 
away with the need for the conventional dark slide used 
in standard film holders. The paper packet serves two 
purposes, protecting the film prior to use and serving as 
a portable darkroom during the standard Polaroid proe- 
essing. 

The films available for use with the new 4 x 5 Polaroid 
film holder carry ASA exposure indexes of 200 daylight 
and 160 tungsten. The films are Type 52 and Type 53. 
Type 52 has a paper negative, like the standard Polaroid 
Land roll films, while Type 53 has an acetate base nega- 
tive which can be saved for additional prints or enlarge- 
ments when processed in the darkroom. More about the 
films later in this report. 

To compare the new holder with the earlier accessory 
roll film holder would be extremely foolish as there is 
no comparison. The holder is the same thickness as the 
standard sheet film holders such as the Fidelity or Rite- 
way. Slipping it into and out of the spring back of the 
camera is done with the usual ease and speed, the only 
difference being the processing unit with the standard 
processing rollers on the right-hand side of the holder. 

In operation the individual film packets are slipped 
into an ample loading lip and pushed into the holder 
with an even light pressure until the metal locking tab 
of the packet clicks into the locking lip of the film 
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holder. The film holder has a large 
lever on the right rear and it must be 
positioned so that the word “load” is 
visible. With the packet locked in 
position the outer or lightproof en- 
velope is withdrawn leaving the film 
exposed in the picture taking posi- 
tion. This envelope projects out of 
the holder during exposure; after ex- 
posure it is slid back into the holder. 

To process the exposed film within 
the packet the lever previously men- 
tioned is flicked over (downward ) so 
that the word “process” is visible. 
The lever in process position places 
spring tension upon the two stain- 
less-steel processing rollers on either 
side of the packet and the entire film 
packet is pulled from the holder. 
In pulling the film packet from the 
film holder the two processing rollers 
rupture the developer pod and 
spread the developer jelly evenly 
over the exposed positive and nega- 
tive. Once this is done the normal 
Polaroid + 60-second development 
cycle begins inside the film packet. 
The action of the rollers in spreading 
the developer are illustrated in the 
accompanying three-part illustration. 

Once the 60-second development 
cycle is completed the negative and 
print are pulled from the packet en- 
velope and then the negative and 
positive (the completed picture ) are 
separated. The entire process occurs 
inside the film packet outside the 
camera. This of course means that 
you can shoot another picture as 
the first develops. 

It is possible to shoot any number 
of pictures and process them at a 
later date. The Polaroid film holder 
has a very excellent structural fea- 
ture providing for quick removal of 
exposed film packets without proc- 
essing. This is accomplished by 
sliding the outer envelope back into 
the holder, leaving the processing 
lever in the load position, and 
pressing the small chrome _re- 
lease-lever on the back end of the 
film holder. This release lever frees 
the normally captive metal cap of 
the film packet so that the entire 
light-tight film packet may be re- 
moved without processing. 

The ability to release and remove 
exposed film packets without proc- 
essing permits shooting a series of 
pictures without delay or keeping 
track of processing times. It means 
that the procedure of coating and 
drying need not be done in the field 
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1 Processing Rotter: Oper 


Nese 


Negative ready for processing: After 
exposure, the envelope of the packet 
has been pushed back into the holder 
and caught by the metal cap to make 
a light tight packet ready for re- 
moval from camera. Rollers are then 
closed by lever on holder. 





After 
entire packet is inserted in holder, 
the envelope of the packet is with- 
drawn to allow the negative to be 
exposed. A metal cap on the end of 
the packet holds the negative in 
place. Rollers are open at this point. 


Negative ready for exposure: 





Developer being spread between nega- 
tive and positive: As packet is pulled 
from holder, the closed rollers break 
the pod and spread the developer. 
After development time, packet is 
pulled apart and finished picture is 
lifted free. 





where conditions may not be al- 
together perfect. 


Type 52 and Type 53 Films 
Film Speed: Daylight Rating 200 
(ASA equivalent exposure index). 
Tungsten Rating 160. 

Development Time: Development 
time is measured from the time the 
packet is pulled to process in the 
holder (with the holder processing 
arm in the “process” position). The 
standard development time is one 
minute at room temperature. Best 
results are obtained in the tempera- 
ture range 60° F. to 90° F. 

Contrast Control: Although stand- 
ard development time is one minute, 
you can increase or decrease con- 


trast by varying the length of de- | 


velopment time from a minimum of 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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in Every Locality May 
Have the Benefit of 
This ADVANCED TRAINING 


“POLICE 


PRACTICE, PROCEDURE 
AND SCIENCE” 


New “Pay-by-the-Lesson” Plan 


NO BURDENSOME TIME PAYMENTS 
Set your own study pace. You may take up 
to 2 years for completion of your course. 


APPROVED for KOREAN VETS! 
VA Pays Entire Cost of Training 
A comprehensive correspondence course for 
Police Officers who wish to increase their 
technical knowledge and practical efficiency. 
While invaluable for promotional prepara- 
tion, it is also of great advantage in the 
daily work and duties of Police Officers 
everywhere. 

12 INTERESTING LESSONS 
Test questions with each lesson are rated 
and returned to you with model answers. 

2 WRITTEN TRIAL EXAMS 
Rated and returned with individual com- 
ments and constructive criticism by exam- 
iners experienced in Police work. 

Ask Your Own Superior Officers! 
Send for Full Information and Detailed 
Outline of Course. Ask for Booklet L-14 


DELEHANTY 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Licensed by State of New York 
113 E. 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


OVER 85% “oe beicnonty troinea 
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120 Page 
Photo 
Equipment 


Reference 


Book 


EARED TO POLICE 


AND SCIENTIFIC USES 

¢ CAMERAS—from 
Sub-Miniature to 
HUGE CUSTOM 


BUILT. 
« DEVELOPING 





Now have at your finger- 
tips B G j’s new 60th 
Anniversary issue at no 
cost! It's crammed with 
information, illustrations, 


and specifics about ad- EQUIPMENT 
vanced and current phoro- « DRYERS 

graphic equipment for « ENLARGERS 
Law Enforcement Officers. SOLAR 

A listing of the world’s « STROBE 

largest “‘in-stock” selec- e LENSES—From 


tion of Lenses; available “Peanut” To Big 
custom-lens laboratory fa- 
cilities; custom-built 
equipment for unique a 
plications plus hundreds 
of America’s standard 
photo rools—many avail- 
able only thru Burke & 
tames! 


Berthas 
* LIGHTING 
« CAMERA BACKS 
© PRINTERS 
« PROCESSING— 


*SLIDE EQUIP. 
¢ STAINLESS STEEL 
LO-659 © TIMERS 





Wriee . . . 


BURKE & JAMES, INC 





321 S. Wabash [oi atiet T- lem Mm lillalels | 
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Make yourself 


“HEARD” ! 


.. . without KILLING 
your voice. 


Just point your AUDIO HAILER at the 
person or group you need to reach. In- 
stantly, it projects your message . . 
like a harpoon ...a half-mile or more 
away. New “TP” (transistor-powered) 
Model weighs only 5% Iibs., runs on 
standard flashlight cells, uses four (4) 
latest type power transistors. Completely 
portable — no external connections — 
always ready — to control traffic and 
large gatherings, suppress panic, conduct 
searches and rescue work, etc. Certified 
for Civil Defense. 


For full specifications, or field demon- 
stration, mail coupon below to: Audio 
t y, Inc., Port Washing- 





P 


ton, L. L, N. Y. 


7 AILER 


transistor -powered 


PORTABLE MEGAPHONE 


Amplifies speech 2,000 times! 


Audio Equipment Co. Inc. 
Port Washington, N. Y. 


(10 Send brochure and price list on AUDIO 
HAILER. 
C) Have your local dealer make demonstration. 
Chief 
Police Department 


City ? State 
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| The Thousand Word Picture 


by Ptlm. Ives and Kirsch 


Bergenfield (N. J.) Police Deps. 





In his effort to be helpful, this patrolman is doing a very unwise 
thing. What is your comment? Turn to page 54. 





| Camera Column. (From Page 45) 


35 seconds to a maximum of 90 sec- 
onds at normal room temperature. 
The longer the development time the 
greater the contrast. Increased con- 
trast will add density to the dark and 
intermediate tones, while retaining 
purity of the highlights. Lower con- 
trast will produce softer prints with 
a longer intermediate gray scale. 
(Note: if the densities become non- 
uniform, the development time was 
too short for the temperature. ) 

Effect of Temperature: In general, 
the development time for normal 
contrast decreases as the tempera- 
ture rises, and increases as the tem- 
perature drops. Development time 
for normal contrast is 35 seconds at 
100° F.; 1 minute at room tempera- 
ture; and 2 minutes at 45° F. 

When developing in cold weather 
the highlights will be crisper; thus 
more care must be taken in making 
exposures for the highlight areas. 

In general in cold weather, it is 
best to remove the exposed packet 
from the holder undeveloped and 
process at a later time when the 
packet has been warmed to higher 
temperature. 

Coating: Pictures made with these 
films require immediate coating in 
order to preserve the delicate high- 
light renderings and to prevent 
change in tone. Once coated, the 


prints are extremely durable and can 
be expected to withstand storage as 
well as conventional photographic 
images. Use one print coater for four 
4x5 prints only. Three coaters are 
supplied with each box of twelve 
film packets. 

Occasionally, you may have a 
print which has some moist yellow- 
ish spots on the surface as it sepa 
rates from the negative. This is de 
veloper that has stuck to the print 
which should be removed immedi- 
ately with the coater. Scrub the 
spots gently and push the material 
off the end of the print with the 
coater. Then finish coating. 

Dry Completely: Ordinarily, prints 
will dry in a minute or two after 
coating, but when the weather is 
humid, it may take 5 minutes or 
more. 

Protection: The ‘safe way to har 
dle and store coated prints is in the 
thin transparent acetate sleeves that 
are sold for protecting 4x5 nega 
tives and color transparencies. Do 
not write on the back of the picture; 
you damage the print surface. Notes 
should be made on the tab, or on the 
acetate sleeve. 

Size: The actual image area meas 
ures 3%” x 4%”. When composing if 
ground glass, allow \” peripherally 
to compensate. 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Clear area in picture above shows 
amount of complete scene ob- 
tained by a normal 45° angle shot. 


Clear area in picture above shows 
amount of complete scene ob- 
tained by a wide angle (65°) shot. 


Compare with complete scene 
taken by SUPERWIDE from ex- 
actly the same distance! Full 90° 
shot—with no distortion! 


ings back the scene as well as the crime 


Now you can take a 24%” x 24%” picture of a 90° field sure times from one to 1/500 seconds, as well as B 
from as close as six feet—without distortion—in close facilities and a self-timer. At F:22, your depth of field 
quarters such as small rooms, car interiors, alleys and is from 282” to infinity. It focuses as close as 20”. The 
hallways—anywhere conditions leave no room to back up. lens is fully corrected, offers unusual resolving power 
to capture fine detail, and assures corner-to-corner 
The Superwide has a Zeiss Biogon F:4.5 38mm lens sharpness with no vignetting. 
fitted with a Synchro-Compur shutter that gives expo- 
Famous Hasselblad interchangeable film magazines pro- 
vide instant mid-roll switchover for film size or film 
speed change, or from color to black and white. Light 
weight (only 3 Ibs.) makes hand-held shots sure and 
easy. This precision Swedish camera is unmatched for 
photo proof of complete scenes for use in investigation 
and trial. Write today to Dept. LO59 for literature and 
the name of the authorized Hasselblad dealer nearest you. 


HASSELBLAD 
SUPERWIDE 


PAILLARD Incorporated 


Sole U.S. Hasseibiad Distributor 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 


Bn o bis “ < bis ee es awe FO 
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3%" x5” CLOSED 








5” x6%%" OPEN 
Genuine Morocco leather case. Hand turned 
edge. Machine stitched with clear plastic 
ind Complete with custom designed 


copyrighted 1.D. card. 
$2.50 gold embossed case In lots of 


25 or more. Single order $4.50 
no 
"7 elunann 


68 Burch Ave. rd 


Buffalo 10, N. Y. 
TR 7037 





GS see, 
TD 
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POLICE UNIFORMS 


& EQUIPMENT 
BY RUSSELL 


Makers of the 

finest uniforms 

and equipment 
for over 50 years 


@ Uniforms 

@ Caps 

@ Shirts 

@ Leather jackets 
@ Badges 

@ Holsters 


@ Sam Browne 
Belts 


@ Rainwear 
@ Accessories 


Write for our 
catalog #71. 





Russell Uniform Co. 
192 Lexington Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Please send free information as checked below: 

(0 Catalog #71 Police Unif and Equip t. 

(0 Samples of material and measurement forms. 


Mr. 





Address 


City Zone State 
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| Camera Column. (From Page 46) 
Latitude: Type 52 and 53 packets 
offer an exposure latitude of approxi- 
mately 1% stops either side of “opti- 
mum” exposure. If you plan to vary 
shutter speed as a means of con- 
trolling exposures, it is suggested 
that you have your shutter checked 
throughout its range with a chrono- 
scope type checker to assure a+ % of 
a stop shutter accuracy. 

Filters: Type 52 and Type 53 Pola- 
roid Land packets are panchromatic 
type B sensitization. Filter factors 
are as follows: 

Wratten 
| Filters 
#6 #8 #5 #11 #25 429 #58 +47 
K-1 K-2 G XI A F B O65 
Filter 2X 2X 3X 4X 8X 16X 8X 8X 4x 

Flash Guide Numbers: The guide 
numbers below are used to deter- 
mine the lens opening for subject 
matter of average brightness. ( Di- 
vide the guide number by the dis- 
tance—in feet—of the lamp to the 
subject to get lens opening.) This 
guide is for standard polished re- 
flectors. 


Polascreen 


No. No. No. No. 
Bulbs 8 5,25 11,40 2,22 


Shutter speed 
( between the lens ) 


1/25 seconds 180 300 370 450 
1/50 180 280 330 400 
1/100 170 240 290 350 
1/200 140 180 220 260 


As mentioned previously, the ace- 
tate base negatives of the Type 53 
film may be reclaimed to be used 
just like a conventional film negative. 
In reprocessing Type 53 film, it is 
absolutely necessary to proceed 
exactly as follows. The more precise 
you are in following the instructions 
the more satisfactory the resulting 
negative. Laxness here can produce 
a negative with mottle in areas of 
medium-density tone. 

1. Light must not reach negative if 
full density and best results are 
to be obtained. Separate the posi- 
tive print from negative in dark- 
room not more than 55 seconds 
after packet is processed in holder 
at room temperature. Additional 
development time may begin to 
cause mottle in the negative. 

2. Quickly (within 10 seconds, if 


possible) remove metal cap and 
pod, and submerge negative im- 
mediately in tray of Kodalk solu- 
tion ( Kodalk, 30 grams; Water, 32 
oz. This amount of solution wil] 
process two dozen or more nega- 
tives.) Delay in getting negative 
in Kodalk will begin to cause 
mottle. Rub the surface gently 
until it no longer feels slippery, 
which means the Land-process 
reagent layer has been removed, 
This usually can be done in less 
than a minute. If you wish to 
inspect the positive print before 
reprocessing, leave the negative 
in the Kodalk, emulsion side up. 
Negatives can usually be left 
unattended in Kodalk for 10 
minutes or so without causing 
mottle, and in extreme cases as 
long as one hour without serious 
mottle appearing. Always rub the 
surface until it is no longer slip- 
pery before taking step 3. 

3. Transfer negative to a tray of 
Kodak D-8 Developer (un 
diluted ) and develop for a mini- 
mum of four minutes at 68° F. 
Agitate constantly during the de- 
velopment. 

4. Rinse in Stop Bath. 

5. Fix in Hypo bath, agitate fre- 
quently. 

6. Wash and “ry in usual manner. 
Under Step 2 above, the quantity 

of Kodalk solution indicate should 

be replaced after processing approx- 
imately 24 negatives. If Kodalk is 
not available, a solution of 30 grams 
of Sodium Carbonate in 32 ounces 
of water can be substituted. 

For reclaiming of the T 3 
negatives, Polaroid has rec« 

ed three different develope=s, 1° sist 

being S-101, followed by D-82 with 

added Bromide. The latter formula 
was rather an old one developed by 

Kodak giving maximum energy but 

with a very short useful life. The 

current formula Kodak D-8 is similar 
to the D-82 in that it makes use of 

Sodium Hydroxide or Caustic Soda 

which must be handled carefully. 

D-8 has the following recommended 

useful life in comparison to D-82. 

(To be Cont. in July Camera Col.) 





|| Formula Keeping-properties Without Use Useful Capacity 

8x10 sheets per gal. 

| Gallon Stoppered Bottle Narrow and 
Developers Tray Tank Full Half Full | Tray Deep Tank 
Kodak D-8 4hrs N.R.* 2Mo- 1Mo 15 30 

| | Kodak D-82 2hrs 24 hrs lweek 2 days 10 20 

| * N.R. not recommended. 
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FOR YOUR CITy... 


A BELL AT HALF PRICE! 


Here’s an opportunity your city, county or state 
government can’t afford to pass up! A Bell heli- 
copter, lowest priced FAA-approved helicopter, 
at half its regular price . . to put in action for 
civil defense, traffic control, for crime detection, 
for fire prevention, disaster work and dozens of 
other jobs where no machine but the helicopter 
can perform so decisively. 


How is such an offer made possible? The answer 
is this. A disaster agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment wants a Bell in your community now. So 
urgent is this need that the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization will pay half the purchase 
price of your Bell, which on your part comes to 
less than the cost of a new fire engine! The con- 
dition of purchase states that OCDM would have 
use of the Bell to help you and other citizens 
survive an enemy air attack. Your Bell would 
be used to establish evacuation routes, to direct 
traffic to pre-designated safety areas . . and to 
train civil defense personnel in damage assess- 


ment, search and rescue, and other vital jobs. 
But along with this, the Bell is your city’s to use 
in a hundred other important ways! 


To act now, while the offer is still in effect, drop 
a card or letter today to Commercial! Sales Man- 
ager, Dept. 13F, Bell Helicopter Corporation, 
Fort Worth, Texas. We’ll rush you all the facts 
about OCDM’s matching fund plan, plus infor- 
mation on Bell models. 


BELL 


HELICOPTER CORP. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


SUBSIDIARY OF 
BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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CHIEFLY CHATTER 


James A. DiLouie 


Chief of Police, Trenton, N., J. 


by Lee E. Lawder 


Ix THE YEAR OF 1911, a young man received his ap- 
pointment to the Trenton Police Department. Because 
of his ability to read, write and speak Italian fluently, 
he was assigned to the second precinct. This was in the 
Chambersburg section of the city which was nearly 
100% Italian. Many of those people spoke no English, 
and the new patrolman made himself particularly valu- 
able as an interpreter. 

Young DiLouie did much of his investigative work in 
plain clothes. The new patrolman made many friends— 
life-long friends who have helped him in many ways. 
Because of their trust and faith in him, he received vital 
information that helped him solve many a case—and in 
those days there were many violent crimes such as stab- 
bings and shootings. 

World War I brought many changes to Trenton’s 
population, and with the revision in the immigration 
laws, the foreign problem lessened. Consequently Di- 
Louie was assigned in 1917 to work as a member of the 
vice squad which had been created to deal with prob- 
lems caused by wartime conditions. 

Soldiers from all over the United States were shipped 
to nearby Fort Dix to receive their basic training. 
Where there are camps and men, vice of all kinds be- 
comes an ever-growing problem to law enforcement 
men. To aggravate the situation, the National Prohibi- 
tion Act had to be enforced. In those hectic times, 
Patrolman DiLouie made numerous arrests of persons 
charged with prostitution, bootlegging, and operation 
of disorderly houses. 

In 1920, he was promoted and assigned to the Detec- 
tive Bureau. From that point on, his career in law en- 
forcement is as exciting and fascinating as any TV 
thriller. He has handled practically every kind of crime 
including murder, writing of Blackhand letters, black- 
mail, atrocious assault and battery, larceny, hi-jacking, 
gambling, hold-ups, rackets, international thieves, con- 
fidence men, and almost every other known type of 
criminal action. Two assignments that received national 
recognition were the Lindbergh kidnapping case and 
the kidnapping of Paul Wendel. 

His colorful career reached its peak in 1953 when he 
became Chief of Police. 

He is now seventy years old. Old? That certainly is 
not the word to describe him. He stands straight, and 
as one looks at his gray hair, the thought “I hope I will 
look half as good when I'm seventy” comes to mind. He 
is alert, quick-witted, and there is a hint of quiet force- 
fulness in spite of his dapper appearance. The 30th of 
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this month (June) he will step into retirement. His 
many friends honored him by a testimonial dinner held 
on May 3lst. 

We could devote much of this article to his past ex- 
periences, for instance, his attendance at the United 
States Chemical Warfare College in Maryland where 
he passed all the examinations qualifying him as an 
“expert” in the fields of gas defense and explosives. 

However, we made the trip to Trenton with two 
thoughts in mind. First, we wanted to interview a man 
who has spent the past forty-eight years of his life in 
law enforcement; and second, to find out if there is 
much difference between being Chief of a capitol city 
and any ordinary city. 

“Yes,” the Chief said, “I think there is quite a differ- 
ence. The city is clean. Gambling on a local level is 
kept at a minimum and there are no organized rackets. 
We have a good sized transient population consisting 
of senators, members of the state assembly, the staffs of 
many state governmental agencies and judges of the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey. If any one of those 
people sees something, or even hears something they 
think is wrong, a letter appears on my desk at once— 
and we must investigate right away.” 

There are several facts about the City that we found 
very interesting. When the Chief joined the depart- 
ment, its strength was 129 men. Today's strength is 
282 men. Through the years the population has re- 
mained constant with variations remaining only in the 
hundreds. 

Trenton, in spite of being the capitol city of New Jer- 
sey, is in the center of truck farming country. As a matter 
of fact, the King Farm is the largest of its kind in the 
East. The truck farms use a tremendous number of mi- 
gratory workers, and in season much of the help comes 
from the south. These workers are often a source of 
trouble to the police. In most cases they are paid on a 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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To be brave is not enough! 





Graphic Action 
550 Pictures 
Clear Close-Ups 


Key Holds 
Practical Defense 


Art of Recovery 
© For Everybody! 
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Modern Self Defense by R. H. Sigward is a textbook 
especially designed for the teacher and student. This 
book is the result of many years of research, practice 
and experience in the techniques of self defense. It is 
based on the Japanese system of jiu-jitsu, but includes 
the latest improvements in the science of protecting 
oneself. 
JUST WHAT IS IT? 

The principles of jiu-jitsu are simple. They are based 
on the laws of leverage combined with quick thinking. 
It is not necessary to possess great physical strength 
to use the principles shown in this book. 


A “SECRET WEAPON” FOR YOU 
Special chapters of this 240 page, 6” x 9” hard 
covered book are devoted to: knife disarming, counter- 





A Book For Modern Times 























attacks against mugging and strangling, revolver dis- 
arming and many other important tactics to defend 
against attacks. 


AN “ON THE BEAT” TEXT 
The pictures and teaching text for Modern Self 
Defense appeared in LAW AND ORDER, a national 
magazine for police, as a monthly inservice training 
feature. 


The author, Mr. R. H. Sigward, is an international 
teacher of the art. In addition to his Sports Academy 
in New York City, he has taught in many cities. During 
World War Il he was assigned to the U. S. Air Force 
Military Police to supervise instruction of personnel 
in self defense. 











LAW & ORDER Book Dept. 
72 West 45th St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me by return mail 
SELF DEFENSE at $3.90 each. ($3.50 for 5 or more, 
10 of more.) 








Enclosed is check (Money order) for $ 

Nome 

Address 

City Zone State 






copy(s) of MODERI 








by Lewis Winner 


Communications Consultant 


Highways 


Go Electronic 


a long considered to be 
only a medium for communications— 
and certainly the most flexible, eco- 
nomical and reliable for two-way con- 
tact—is now winning laurels in another 
arena—radio traffic control. 
Enthusiasm for the wireless tech- 
nique is running high because of the 
unusual efficiency possible, and the 
minimized installation and mainte- 
nance costs. No longer need one be 
concerned with overhead wiring dam- 
age due to wind, ice loading and falling 
trees, and the nettling problems in- 
curred when underground cabling must 
be replaced because of breakage during 
street repair and construction. Elec- 


tronic systems are immune to these 
hazards. A variety of novel systems 
have been evolved for local and neigh- 
boring road operation. 

One control link (General Electric) 
uses a mobile transmitter as a basic 
unit to transmit a carrier signal, fre- 
quency-modulated with several audio 
tones—as many as six; the transmit- 
ter is then modulated by a device 
known as a master tone translator. 
This device receives instructions from 
master controllers—central depots set 
up to control light cycles. The design- 
ers say that one master translator can 
accept commands in any sequence and 
in any number totaling up to about 90 





—as traffic-light functions for stor- 
age—which can then be transmitted 
in accordance with a predetermined 
timing schedule without any confusion 
at intersections. 

Near each traffic light is a receiving 
and tone-translator box adjusted to 
correspond to assorted pairs of tones, 
and to reject as noise any other tones 
sent out for other traffic purposes. 
Each tone translator contains relays 
activated by specific pairs of tones. In 
two-tone combinations, five separate 
tones can be used to trigger ten traffic 
light operations; six can be used for 
fifteen functions. 

Heart of the control is a circuit 
which permits pairing of the audio 
tones. Combinations can be set up to 
correspond to a single traffic-light 
function which might involve selection 
of a changing cycle, staggered timing 
of different signals so that a vehicle 
can meet continuously green lights as 
it proceeds at a fixed speed, flashing 
warning lights, or a complete shut- 
down, if required. 

In another approach (Motorola) de- 
signers have built into one central 
control tower, a master program clock, 
coder, display panel and transmitter. 
Once again, tone signals are used to 
actuate receiver-decoder apparatus at 
traffic light intersections. These de- 
coders operate through existing traf- 
fic-light controllers employed to time 
traffic lights. 

Actually, the radio link is nothing 





BE READY FOR TROUBLE 


BEFORE IT STARTS! 





No. 235 FEDERAL EMERGENCY KIT 


This easily carried kit offers the best method 





Glbeco 


quality-conscious Police Departments. 
specify ELBECO . 
famous brand, your men can count on these 





the 


in regulation 
Police Shirts 





Coast to coast—for more than 50 years — 
ELBECO has been first choice with efficient, 


Always 
when you select this 


of getting into action when Tear Gas is need- 


ed. It contains: 
1—201-Z FEDERAL 11.” CAL. GAS GUN 
4—No. 230 FLITE-RITE PROJECTILES (CN) 
6—No. 206 SPEDEHEAT PROJECTILES (CN) 
6—No. 203 SHORT RANGE CARTRIDGES (CN) 
4—No. 112 SPEDEHEAT GRENADES (CN) 
The case is 294%” long, 8” wide and 12” deep. A shelf in 
the lid will hold a Federal No. 6003 Gas Mask. 


SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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advantages — 
@ Finest fabrics. 
@ On-the-job comfort. 
@ Excellent fit. 
@ Long, long wear. 


See your Uniform Supplier for further information 
on the complete line of ELBECO Police Shirts. 


Wide —— 


ie, SHIRT CO. 


New York 1182 Broadway 
ea 
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more than an electronic addition to 
existing locally operating traffic con- 
trollers. Through this mode of design, 
the master station retains full selec- 
tion of existing traffic-control func- 
tions and facilities. 

The tone-code system is quite ver- 
satile—more so than the standard 
cables which normally operate on the 
principle of voltage control, making 
it mecessary to use separate lines for 
every function, such as turn-on or 
turn-off. 

The coder used in the central-station 
equipment operates as a slave to the 
master program clock, producing 
audio-frequency tone pulses in any 
combination the clock requires. 

In the process of selecting a spe- 
cific traffic light, two brief separate 
tone pulses are generated by the coder; 
each pulse includes a pair of audio 
tones for simultaneous transmission. 
The coder is also used to select a func- 
tion. This time, another brief two- 
tone pulse is sent out. Each transmitter 
program consists of three pair of 
tones; each pulse lasts about '% sec- 
ond between pulses. The program is 
actually a message designed to select 
a particular traffic light and indicate 
which timing dial or offset delay is 
required. The offsets, which are pre- 
set time (or phasing) delays in the 
zero setting of each timing dial, are 
used basically to time traffic lights of 
successive intersections to favor the 
flow of traffic at a particular speed. 
Usually, there are three offsets, for 
every dial, affording nine possible 
combinations for a traffic light. Radio 
control enables the central station to 
select nine settings at any light and 
at any time. 

A weather-proof cabinet, mounted 
on a traffic-light post, houses a spe- 
cially-developed 952-960 megacycle FM 
receiver—using a small parabolic an- 
tenna—in which is included a decoder 
featuring resonant reeds. These reeds, 
technically mechanical resonators, re- 
spond to specific audio tones in the 
incoming signal. In turn, the reeds 
energize relays which operate the func- 
tions selected in the traffic-light con- 
troller. 

These ingenious electronic develop- 
ments are rapidly being endorsed by 
a growing number of communities as a 
solution to their mounting traffic 
problems. END 


When you’re outdoors all day, your 
eyes take a terrific beating from the 
harsh glare of the sun. Protect them 
with Ray-Ban G-15 Sun Glasses. 
Worn by law enforcement officers 
everywhere. The neutral gray G-15 


see everything in true, natural colors. 

Made from fine Bausch & Lomb 
optical glass, Ray-Ban lenses are 
ground-and-polished-to-curve for 


DON’T LET YOUR EYES TAKE A BEATING 


Fo 


s- 





PROTECT THEM WITH 
RAY-BAN G-15 SUN GLASSES 


clear, undistorted edge-to-edge vi- 
sion. Ask for them by name wherever 
quality glasses are sold— Ray-Ban, 
the most distinguished name in sun 
glasses. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester 2, New York. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
® 
Y bon 
SUN GLASSES 


lens kills highway glare and lets you 
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DO ee (From Page 50) 
day-to-day basis. Any “larger” sum might “remove” their 
desire to work until they ran out of money. 

Chief DiLouie still has many friends from his early 
days as a young patrolman. The Chief laughingly told 
us that he sometimes has as many as four or five old 
friends drop in each month to have a ticket “fixed.” They 
are mostly for overtime parking and the fine is two 
dollars. In the State of New Jersey, the American Bar 
Association Traffic Ticket is used. Everyone familiar 
with this ticket knows that once it has been issued, it 
cannot be killed. Rather than try to explain that he can 
do nothing about it, he takes the ticket and pays the fine 


June, 1959 


out of his own pocket. 

“Well—what are you going to do now?” we asked. He 
certainly does not look like a rocking chair man. “I have 
several attractive offers,” he said, “but, my wife wants 
me to take it easy.” Chief DiLouie has two grandchil- 
dren and one suspects he will give them a little of his 
new-found time. 

He is a member of the New Jersey State Association 
of Chiefs of Police and the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. 

Chief DiLouie is the oldest active member of the 
New Jersey PBA Local #11, and is the oldest police 
officer in the State of New Jersey (in point of service). 
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“KAY-LAB” FLASHERS are specified by many po- 
lice depts. Repeatedly the choice ef City, County and 
State g ts requiring flashing lights on emer- 
gency vehicles because only ““Kay-Lab” has the feo- 
tures specified. 





“STOP-IT” SAFETY FLASHER 

Mokes lights flash on-and-off. Used for flashing warning sig- 
nals and directional signals. Continues to burn lamps with a 
steady light in event of failure. Available in 4 types. Will 
flash 1 to 4, 21 candle-power -_ singly or in unison, 
without matching flasher to load. 6 and 12 volts. 


“UNIVERSAL” ALTERNATING FLASHER 


H duty. Meets requirements of State Lows for alternat- 
ing flashing signals. Up to 15 amperes. 6 or 12 volts. No 
parts te wear out, requires no lubrication, no up-keep. 
te] t tically. Good fer lights er horn signals. 


a 7 








Write for Feider, Prices and Discounts. 


MACCHI & COMPANY 


819 Valencia Street, San Fr i 10, California | 
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xX Spots the Mark 


of Public Service! 


Indeed, every officer represents the finest tradition in 
our society — service to all his fellow citizens. 

It is the Youlin tradition of more than 50 years to 
distinguish the service “Arm” of society with the 
smartest embroidered emblems. Our artists and crafts- 
men welcome the opportunity to work out your ideas 
and special designs. 

Write Youlin today for full information on quantity discounts. 


YOULIN Emblems, inc. 
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CAR-TOP AND MOBILE ANTENNAS 
FOR DEPENDABLE POLICE AND 
MUNICIPAL UHF RADIO RECEPTION 


Get positive high frequency radio reception with Premax 
Mobile Antennas. Heavily plated and well insulated. Either 








4714 Avalon Bivd. 
Los Angeles 11, California 











CD 200 


Series type can be easily installed. Precision engineered for sharp, 
Emergency clear reception in bands of 108 to 120 M.C., 144 M.C. and 
Mounting 152 to 162 MC, 


Premax designs and builds many of the antennas used by 
the U. S. Government and Armed Forces. Write for complete 
information on how we can serve you. 


<> PREMAX PRODUCTS 


Div. Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. - 
For further information circle #108 on Readers Service Card 








5917 Highland Ave., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 3) 


Q. What are some other names for 


attorneys? 


A. Lawyer, Barrister, Counselor and 


> © 


Counsel. 


. If a lawyer does not live up to the 


ethics of the profession, what can 
happen to him? 


. He may be disbarred and forbidden 


to further practice at the Bar of 
any county. 


. What are the duties of a lawyer? 
. To represent the interests of his 


client, to advise him as to his pro- 
cedure, to keep confidential all mat. 
ters relative to his client. He also 
has the right to interview his client 
and to represent him all the time. 


. Can a defendant refuse the services 


of a lawyer? 


A. Yes, if he so sees fit, he may act as 


» © 


» © 


© 


Word Picture. . 


> OP OP 


his own attorney. If he has no 
money to pay for an attorney, the 
court will appoint one who will 
serve without pay. In cases of mur- 
der where a defendant is so desti- 
tute, the court will appoint not 
more than two attorneys and will 
pay them a reasonable fee for their 
services, not to exceed $200.00 each. 


. Is a Judge necessarily an attorney? 
. Other than an Associate Judge, they 


are all supposed to be learned in 
law. 


ARSON DEFINED 


. Define Arson. 
. Arson is the wilful or malicious 


burning of property, either real or 
personal. 


. What is the difference between Ar- 


son and Attempted Arson? 


. If there is any blaze, however slight, 


and damage to property is done, it 
is Arson. The arranging of ma- 
terials and the preparation for the 
crime of Arson, although no blaze 
has been caused, is Attempted Ar- 
son. 


. What is a person called who gets 


a thrill by setting fire to buildings, 
etc.? 


. Pyromaniac or Firebug. 


A person sets fire to a house and 
kills a child. What is the charge? 
Murder and Arson. 


. What do you mean by “Incendi- 


ary”? 


. Pertaining to the malicious setting 


of fire to a property. 





. (From Page 46) 
In accident cases it is always good 


policy not to move the injured unless 
absolutely necessary until a qualified 
medical man arrives on the scene. One 
never knows the extent of internal in- 
juries, and to move the victim might 
cause internal hemorrhages and do 
much harm. 
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THE NEW 
Photo-Electric 


INTOXIMETER 





$495.00 
Cost per test only 50¢ 


Features: 

@ A double test — available only in 
INTOXIMETER 

@ Built in — the renowned Klett 
Colorimeter 

@ Mechanical Purging 

@ Assurance of pure alveolar air 
sample 

@ Confirmation of accuracy by 
tandard test | 





Write to Dept. L2 for literature 
or free demonstration. 


“Training arranged at enforcement headquarters” 


Intoximeter Association 
334 Buffalo Ave. 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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THE “NEW” 


YAWARA STICK 






folder on Pow To 
NEW YAWARA 





SIX GOOD REASONS WHY EVERY LAW EN- 
FORCEMENT OFFICER SHOULD OWN THIS 
NEW SCIENTIFIC REVELATION IN MODERN 
POLICE EQUIPMENT. 


1. “PINPOINT ACTION” 
to subdue or persuade the unruly prisoner. 


2. “FINGER GROOVED” 
to prevent slipping. 


3. “GUARANTEED” 
non-breakable plastic with chromed steel 
ends to prevent corrosion and give LIFE- 
TIME service. 


4. “EASILY CARRIED” 
in any pocket 744” overall length. 


5. “POSITIVELY” 
cannot be wrested or grabbed from user by 
prisoner or opponent. 


6. “INCONSPICUOUS” 
and therefore not objectionable to the 
public. 


S. H. RICHARDS CO. 


Manufacturer and Sole Distributor 
P. O. Box 181 West Springfield, Mass. 
All prices F.O.B. West Springfield, Mass. 
Write for Quantity Discount 
PATENTS PENDING 
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“According to Law...” 


Edited by Judge Irving B. Zeichner 


Letter By Irate Citizen 

Defendant was the recipient of an 
overtime parking ticket in College 
Park, Maryland. He wrote a letter to 
the Mayor and others, which read in 
part: 

“As nearly as I can determine, your 
tinhorn cop sits in nearby concealment 
sipping beer until he sees a car parked 
over 12 min. at a defective meter (and 
who can buy a week’s supply of 
groceries in 12 min.?), then sneaks 
over, places a ticket on the car and 
then hustles back to his beer. I can 
smell skunk perfume a long way, and 
this definitely smells like a racket, 
whether to raise money for the police, 
or to divert trade to shopping center 
across Baltimore Blvd. In either case, 
the situation stinks.” 

Sued for libel by the policeman in 
question, the defendant maintained 
that the letter should be regarded as 
humorous rather than libellous. 

The Court of Appeals of Maryland 
held that the letter was libellous per 
se in that it tends to expose the po- 
liceman to public scorn, hatred, con- 
tempt and ridicule, and that it charges 
him with conduct which would make 
him unfit to discharge, faithfully and 
correctly, his duties as a policeman. 


“The word ‘racket,’ when used as it 
was here, is particularly opprobrious 
and aspersive. It connotes the raising 
of money by illegal means or the ter- 
rorizing of legitimate business in order 
to raise money illegally. To impute 
such conduct to a police officer, whose 
duty it is to uphold the majesty of the 
law, is a charge of such gravity that, 
if true, it would disqualify him for the 
employment in which he was engaged. 
It, also, places him in a position which 
holds him up to hatred and contempt.” 


Arrest and Search— 
Bookmaking 


Entering a public tavern known as 
Lloyd’s Tap, Robert Bales, a State 
investigator, went down into the base- 
ment of the premises where he saw 
several persons sitting around a table 
with racing forms in front of them. 
He placed a $10 bet on a certain horse. 
Defendant made a record of this on 
a sheet which was a part of what is 
commonly called the “book” in which 
a record is kept of all bets and all 
money taken in and paid out. 

Bales then went to the police sta- 
tion where he signed a complaint for 


a search warrant. He returned to the 
tavern and placed another bet with 
the defendant. Defendant did not have 
time to record this bet because the 
chief of police arrived with a warrant 
while he was in the process of doing 
so. Defendant dropped the pencil he 
was using. 

The police chief testified at the trial 
that on his arrival he saw the racing 
forms, scratch sheets, and some cur- 
rency on the table and saw Bales in 
the process of placing a bet with the 
defendant. He then confiscated the 
various items and arrested the de- 
fendant. 

Convicted for the crime of book- 
making, the defendant appealed on the 
ground that the verified complaint for 
the search warrant was defective. He 
maintained that the search was illegal 
and the seized articles improperly ad- 
mitted in evidence. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois af- 
firmed the judgment and held that a 
valid arrest may be made by an officer 
or a private person for a criminal of- 
fense committed or attempted in his 
presence. 

“It is apparent from the testimony 
that when the police chief entered 
the premises the criminal offense of 
keeping a book for the registration of 
bets was being committed in his pres- 
ence. He therefore had a right to ar- 
rest defendant without a warrant and, 
having arrested him, had a right to 
search the immediate premises and the 
defendant’s person and seize any evi- 
dence which was found on that 
search. 

“Since the articles in question were 
properly obtained as an incident to 
defendant’s arrest it follows that they 
were properly admitted in evidence, 
regardless of whether the search war- 
rant was in proper form.” 


Police Protection 

Arnold Schuster supplied informa- 
tion to the New York City Police De- 
partment which lead to the arrest of 
Willie Sutton, a fugitive from justice 
of national reputation. He had recog- 
nized Sutton from an F.B.I. flyer that 
had been posted in his father’s store. 

Schuster immediately received com- 
munications threatening his life. Three 
weeks after notifying the police of 
the threats, he was killed. 

Suit was brought by Schuster’s es- 
tate against the City of New York. 
The action was not based on any abso- 
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lute liability claimed to exist on the 
part of the city, but upon its alleged 
failure to use ordinary or reasonable 
care for his security. 

The Court of Appeals of New York 
denied a motion by the city to dismiss 
the complaint. It stated that the gov- 
ernment was not merely passive but 
active in calling upon the citizen for 
help. 

“The single issue now presented is 
whether a municipality is under any 
duty to exercise reasonable care for 
the protection of a person in Schu- 
ster’s situation. Predictions of dire fi- 
nancial consequences to municipalities 
are waved in our faces if Schuster’s 
estate is allowed to recover for his 
death. An array of authorities is cited 
on the proposition that there is no 
liability to the general public from 
failure of police or fire protection. One 
might think that the floodgates of 
liability have been opened in negli- 
gence and compensation cases against 
municipalities and other defendants 
where the liability is less clear than 





it is under the allegations of this com- 
plaint. In our view the public (acting 
in this instance through the City of 
New York) owes a special duty to use 
reasonable care for the protection of 
persons who have collaborated with 
it in the arrest or prosecution of 
criminals, once it reasonably appears 
that they are in danger due to their 
collaboration. If it were otherwise, it 
might well become difficult to convince 
the citizen to aid and co-operate with 
the law enforcement officers. To up- 
hold such a liability does not mean 
that municipalities are called upon to 
answer in damages for every loss 
caused by outlaws or by fire. Such a 
duty to Schuster bespeaks no obliga- 
tion enforcible in the courts to exercise 
the police powers of government for 
the protection of every member of 
the general public. Nevertheless, where 
persons actually have aided in the 
apprehension or prosecution of enemies 
of society under the criminal law, a 
reciprocal duty arises on the part of 
society to use reasonable care for their 
police protection, at least where rea- 
sonably demanded or sought. Such a 
duty would be performed by the regu- 
lar organs of government, in this in- 
stance, by the City of New York. The 
duty of everyone to aid in the en- 
forcement of the law, which is as old 
as history, begets an answering duty 
on the part of government, under the 
circumstances of contemporary life, 
reasonably to protect those who have 


THE PORTABLE 
On-the-Spot 


INTOXIMETER 





screening test 


“on-the-spot” 
and an absorbed breath sample for the 
chemist. A product of the oldest laboratory 


Provides an 


working exclusively in chemicol tests for 
alcohol This instrument has been serving 
an ever-widening clientele for over 12 years. 


Write to Dept. L1 for literature 
or free demonstration. 


“Training arranged at enforcement headquarters” 


Intoximeter Association 
334 Buffalo Ave. 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 








come to its assistance in this manner.” 
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get ready for summer with SOME'S 


C-O-O-L easy-care uniforms 


a ; “CY ___ + Look Neat © Stay Fresh 
(Vash: (Lear, 


¢ Be Comfortable 
PANTS 










THE FABRIC THAT BREATHES .. . 
SIMPSON’S VENTILATED 


and AIRFLOW SHIRT 
SHIRTS in a Regulation Short Sleeve 
PANTS $12.95 Simp: nN ‘AIRFLOW "$3.50 
SHIRT $10.95 | REGULAR POPLIN $2.95 







Exceptionally Strong 
long wearing Ss 
2-ply wash and AIRFLOW 
drip-dry 
Color: Police dark 
blue only 
55% DACRON 
45% ORLON 
NYLON BRAID 
WASHABLE 
TRIMMINGS 


SOME’S UNIFORMS 


65 State Highway Route 17 Paramus, N. J. 
Tel. HUbbard 8-8440 


For further information circle 4115 on Readers Service Card 


white, navy blue 
MPSON 


$3.95 


REGULAR 
POPLIN 








$3.95 


VENTILATED 
HATS 


3.95 
1.95 


Complete Cap 
FRAME & TOP 
EXTRA TOPS 
POLICE BLUE OR WHITE 

Breeze passes through this completely ventilated cop 
Washable All-Nylon Open Mesh Covers. 
Perspiration Resistant. 
Imported Open Cane Bond, genuine leather sweatbond. 
Exclusive shape support, Black Patent Leather Visor. 
Black front strap, and Gilt Buttons. 
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Double protection is now offered 
those working at the scene of a high- 
way accident. The Traffic Flasher 
Alarm, being introduced by the Falcon 
Alarm Co., Inc., 243 Broad St., Sum- 
mit, N. J., combines a flashing red 
warning light with a loud warning 
horn. Should a car override the light, 
it would run over an air hose placed 
ahead of the closed lane. This would 
trigger the horn. The loud blast of the 
horn not only warns the driver of 
impending danger, but warns the 
workers to get out of the way. 

The unit is contained in a compact, 
durably constructed, waterproof case 
approximately 10x 10x15 inches. The 
horn, powered by replaceable cans of 
Freon, is mounted on top of the box 
which houses the light. The lantern is 
powered by a standard battery. A 
separate compartment contains the air 
hose and extension wire. Exterior tog- 
gle switches allow independent opera- 
tion of the horn and the light. 

For further information, circle +381 
on the Readers Service Card. 

















Chief Walter Weir, of Duquesne, Pa., 
has designed and is making available 
a polyethylene meter bag. This bag 
has a number of advantages. Made of 
white polyethylene with red printing, 
it is waterproof and cannot be harmed 
by the elements. Its light weight makes 
it easy to carry a number of them in 
a patrol car. In addition to its normal 
use as a hood for parking meters, it 
can be used to control parking by be- 
ing tacked on wooden poles or trees, 
or by being attached to metal poles 
and brick walls by masking tape. The 
price ranges from 15c to 8c per bag, 
depending upon tne quantity pur- 
chased. For further information, circle 
#377 on Readers Service Card. 








Arctic Caps Them All 


ARCTIC FUR CAPS 


Scientifically designed to protect your 
men against the 
weather — at a low price. 


cold, freezing 








iMustrated caps are: 
Regulation Poa., Me., 
State Police — show 
black leather crown. 





Arctic Fur Caps are now used 
as regulation in 16 States and 
over 500 Cities; also many 
Conservation Depts. 





Regulation Mich., Mon- 
tana, U.S. Park Police, 
Wosh., D.C. Water-re- 
pellent Navy Poplin. 








145 West 45th St. 





This scientifically designed winter headwear has been approved and tested by 
experience by many Police Chiefs, Sheriffs, Fire and Conservation Departments. 
Washington State Police regulation water repellent navy nylon. These caps fea- 
ture Waterproof Mouton Fur for ear and neck warmer — same front peak — 
water repellent fine mercerized poplin or black leather crown — Fiber-Temp 
(Fiberglas) lining — quilted satin. All caps are beautifully hand finished. 


Yellow Traffic Safety Caps for Men and Women Crossing Guards are now available . 


ARCTIC FUR CAP CORPORATION 
Telephone JUdson 2-3663 








New York 36, N. Y. 
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Traffic Wand 

A new polyethylene wand has been 
designed to increase the efficiency of 
traffic control at night. 
This wand, available from 
Bright Star Industries, 
600 Getty Avenue, Clifton, 
N. J., measures 64% inches 
and is unbreakable. The 
Fresnel optical design 
provides even distribution 
of the light assuring long 
range visibility, and a re- 
movable cap allows use 
with a prefocused beam 
without removing’ the 
wand from the flashlight. 
The wand is attached to 
a heavy duty flashlight 
by means of an oversized 
lens cap. For further 
information, circle +382 
on the Readers Service 
Card. 





Parking Meter 





The Rockwell M-1 parking meter, 
introduced by The Dual Parking Meter 
Company, 400 N. Lexington Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 8, Pa., has been engineered for 
lower maintenance and operating costs. 
The riveted “permanent adjustment” 
coin handling mechanism eliminates 
repeated adjusting. Other features in- 
clude: enclosed premium clock move- 
ment; greater visibility of violation 
flag; greater accessibility making re- 
moval of bent coins, etc., a simple 
operation; and an instant trouble sig- 
nal. The “gravity-drop” coin insertion 
method discourages tampering. 

The single slot will accept coins and 
tokens of varying sizes. A pickup pawl 
measures the coin diameter and en- 
gages the flag at the proper time. The 
meter handle cannot drop back until 
turned all the way, thus engaging the 
timing mechanism. For further in- 
formation, circle +380 on the Readers 
Service Card. 
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Steps ahead 
of others, in its 
price class, the 
Junior 


Beacon 
Ray 
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FOUR OVERSIZE LENSES, REVOLVING ABOUT A 100 
CANDLEPOWER LAMP, PROJECT 4 INTENSE BEAMS OF 
UNMISTAKABLE WARNING TO THE VIEWER. THE JUN- 
IOR BEACON RAY IS EXCELLED BY NO OTHER LIGHT, 
REGARDLESS OF PRICE, FOR SUBSTANTIAL CONSTRUC- 
TION AND THE MOST DURABLE MATERIALS. COMPACT- 
NESS AND NEAT APPEARANCE HAVE CLINCHED ITS 
POPULARITY FOR THE LAW ENFORCEMENT VEHICLE. 
IT PERFECTLY EXCEEDS ALL OTHER LIGHTS IN ITS CLASS. 


WRITE FOR FEDERAL BULLETIN #351, it describes the 
JUNIOR and other famous Beacon Rays. 


e ErtR yy 8707 S. State St., Chicago 19, Ill. 


jhe}, 7. \e 
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Now- Secrecy in 
Police Radio 





Use SECODE Cryptographic 
Communications System 


Nobody eavesdrops on the 
police dispatcher when he uses 
Secode cryptographic signaling to 
cali his patrol units. Only the car 
—or cars—called can decipher the 
message because only tone pulses 
go out over the air. The dispatcher 
simply dials a code number, in- 
stead of broadcasting it. There’s 
no tip-off, the police get there 
first. 

Sends 31 Messages 
Secode cryptographic signaling uses 
a code sender and dial at the base 
station. The dispatcher dials a code 
corresponding to any one of 31 pre- 
coded messages. The unit involved 
can either call in for the address, or 
it can be broadcast by voice to him. 
Messages Quickly Decoded 
A decoder and 31-message indicator 
are conveniently mounted in the 
mobile unit. The message dialed by 
the dispatcher is indicated by an ar- 
rangement of 5 lights on the indi- 
cator. Code card on the dash im- 
mediately identifies the light pattern 
with the corresponding message. 
Automatic Message Sender 
With the CRY-31 accessory, the 
dispatcher merely dials desired car 
or group, then the desired message. 
Or, the message can be dialed auto- 
matically. 
Additional Advantages 
Secode signaling works even when 
“the circuit can’t talk,” thus extends 
the coverage of police radio far be- 
yond voice range. Channel chatter 
is substantially reduced—more mes- 
sages can be sent, confusion is elim- 
inated. So is skip, co-channel and 
adjacent channel interference. Se- 
code is rugged, reliable, flexible, and 
low cost. 
For complete information on how 
Secode brings privacy to police radio 
-and for a free message demon- 
strator, please address Dept. 376 


SECODE 
CORPORATION 


555 Minnesota Street, San Francisco 
MArket 1 2643 
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Portable Traffic Signal 


The Porta-Signal Division of Dryo- 
matic Corporation, 806 N. Fairfax 
Street, Alexandria, Va., announces a 
new portable traffic signal which is 
radio controlled. Porta-Signal is self- 
contained in a compact aluminum case 
which acts as a base during operation. 
The signal head extends to a height of 
ten feet and is equipped with standard 
sun-proof lenses. Signals may be con- 
trolled automatically or manually, or 
set for caution flashing. Radio control 
at distances of several hundred feet is 
provided by a seven ounce pocket- 
sized transmitter. 

Being battery powered, it is inde- 
pendent of existing facilities and is 
particularly useful in remote areas or 
during emergencies when power is not 
available. For further information, 


write the manufacturer, or circle +386 
on the Readers Service Card. 


Revolving Beacon Light 





Expressly designed for continuous or 
frequent use under the most severe 
weather and vehicle-vibration condi- 
tions, the “RAR” Beacon Light is a 
low-cost unit now announced by Car- 
penter Mfg. Co., Somerville, Mass. The 
50-candlepower bulb remains station- 
ary, while the large 6” parabolic re- 
fiector turns at 70-80 rmp. The glass 
lens is rubber-cushion mounted in an 
aluminum housing. The lenses are 
available in red, blue, amber, or a com- 
bination. The unit uses voltages of 6, 
12, 28, 32 D.C., as well as 115 volts 
A.C., and stands 834” high. For further 
information, circle +379 on the Readers 
Service Card. 





i QUALITY, 
STYLE, 
FIT 


“The Quality goes in before 
this label goes on” 





Right down 
on the last stitch! 
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TWO NEW LEEGE-NEVILLE 


New Standard Type No. 
A001-2002AA—60 Amp 
rating, 19 Ibs. 










- /j 
LTERNATOR-GENERATOR 





A001-2000AA— 60, 100, 








Improved performance... 
PLUS ALL THESE COST ADVANTAGES! 


Leece-Neville advanced engineering has eliminated the 
separately-mounted Selenium rectifier in L-N Alternator- 
Generator Systems! New improved Silicon Cell rectifiers 
now are built-in as an integral part of the alternator itself 
. . . resulting in greatly improved performance, plus all of 
these cost advantages: 

1. Reduced installation expense—the cost of brackets and 
labor in mounting separate rectifiers is eliminated. 

2. Reduced maintenance costs — new Silicon cells (6 to a 
rectifier) can be replaced individually, at far less expense 
than an entire Selenium rectifier. 

3. Other advantages — original cost is comparable to pre- 
vious 3-piece systems. Savings in space, greater heat resist- 
ance, improved performance and longer life. 

Low-cost Conversion Kits for converting previous 3-piece 
systems to modern 2-piece systems with built-in Silicon 
rectifier also are available from Leece-Neville. 
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New Heavy-Duty Type No. 


and 125 Amp ratings, 32 Ibs. 





idle current increased 42% to 27 Amps 
(over previous Std. System). 





60-Amp current at city speeds—an in- 
crease of 20%. 





60-Amp current at high speeds—again, 
an increase of 20%. 


YSTEMS with built-in silicon rectifiers 


VE ELE 
ot! Ta. 


— 
Since 190? 
THE LEECE-NEVILLE COMPANY 
DEPT. ML-2 —CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


0D Please send literature on new L-N Silicon Systems. 
0 Please send data on new L-N Conversion K its. 
0 Have your salesman call on me. 
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HALCO UNIT 
FIRST AID KITS 


Per 





For over 35 years, HALCO Unit First 
Aid Kits have been widely used by Gov- 
ernment, State and Municipal Agencies 
with great success. These waterproof, 
dustproof First Aid Kits are a ‘‘must”’ 
for emergency treatment. 


Write today for illustrated circulars. 
Some distributorships are still available. 


AE. HALPERIN CO., INC. 


75 NORTHAMPTON ST. 
BOSTON 18, MASS. 
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— Letters — 


EpiTor’s Note: Here is a letter that 
has an interesting idea for men whose 
hair is getting sparse on top. And, of 
course, for those who have no hair. 
Dear Sir: 

I was just reading your April issue 
of Law AND ORDER. We get it at the 
station every month and it is hard to 
get hold of it, because everyone wants 
to read it first. 

I have a little item I would like to 
pass along to some other policemen. 
With summer and hot weather coming, 
the policeman that has a beat or duty 
in the sun—beaches, parks, etc.—is 
faced with the problem of a hot head. 
Some of us wear white or blue ven- 
tilated hats, mostly white to keep our 
heads cool. Many men get a sunburn 
from these hats while wearing them 
in the sun. Last summer I found a way 
to overcome this. 

First, take the ring out of the top of 
the hat and place it on a piece of 
aluminum foil. Cut the foil one inch 
larger than the outside of the ring. 
Carefully fold the foil over the ring, 
but try not to get the foil too tight. 
Take the top from the frame and put 
the foil and the ring in the top. Re- 
place the top on the frame. Now you 
are ready for the hottest day’s sun. I 
hope this idea will be of help to others. 

Sincerely, 
Officer Leon M. Parmenter 
Plainville, Mass. 
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Businessmen Give an Assist 


by Richard W. Inman 


Posen CuIEF Donald F. Curran, of 
Aurora, Illinois, is a man of direct 
action. Unable to secure a depart- 
mental appropriation for a polygraph, 
he called a meeting of local business- 
men to explain the need for a lie 
detector and to ask if they could raise 
a voluntary fund for purchase of 
equipment and for the training of one 
of their own police as an interrogator. 

Chief Curran said the machine will 
be a valuable asset to the police de- 
partment and the local community, 
saving many hours of investigation, 
and producing the solution of many 
local crimes. When the Aurora depart- 
ment needed to use a lie detector in 
the past, it was necessary to take 
prisoners to the crime laboratory in 
Chicago. 


Better Enforcement 


It was explained how local employ- 
ers would benefit with a polygraph and 
trained investigator available at all 
times right in Aurora. Then it would 
be possible to employ the lie detector 
for investigation of countless crimes 
that were costly to the business com- 
munity, such as theft, embezzlement, 
property damage and others where cir- 
cumstances in the past had not per- 
mitted taking the suspect to Chicago 
for polygraph interrogation. 

Another aspect to the value of a 
lie detector is the crime deterrent ef- 
fect it may have on the community. 
Police equipped with a polygraph more 
often get straighter stories and con- 
fessions are frequently volunteered 
when the suspect is asked to face a 
lie detector to test his statements. 


As a result of the meeting, local 


Sergeant Lester 
H. Leifheidt, 
Bureau of 
Identification, 
Aurora Police 
Department 
(left) discusses 
a Keeler Poly- 
graph chart 
with Chief 
Donald F. Cur- 
ran. 


employers contributed a _ total of 
$2,146, sufficient to buy all the equip- 
ment and training requested by Chief 
Curran. 

Sergeant Lester H. Leifheit, of the 
Aurora Bureau of Identification, was 
selected to attend the Keeler Polygraph 
Institute of Chicago. His tuition and 
all expenses were paid out of the poly- 
graph fund. Sergeant Leifheit com- 
pleted the full six week course with a 
92 average. 

Since part of the funds for the lie 
detector came from out-of-town in- 
dustries, police chiefs of the Fox River 
Valley towns will be able to bring 
suspects to Aurora and utilize the 
Keeler Polygraph. 


Modern Equipment 


Police Chief Curran ordered the 
latest Keeler Polygraph, Model 6303. 
In order to secure maximum effective- 
ness from their polygraph, an inter- 
rogation room was built and equipped 
with special furniture developed by 
Associated Research, Inc., builders of 
the Keeler Polygraph. This furniture 
included a desk for the interrogator 
with the polygraph mounted flush 
with the top of the desk, permitting 
the simultaneous observation of the 
suspect and the three recording pens. 
Matching subject’s and examiner’s 
chairs were also installed to complete 
the professional appearance. 

Because of the widespread voluntary 
support, the Aurora Police Department 
held an “‘open house”’ for all interested 
parties. Invitations were sent to con- 
tributors, area law enforcement agen- 
cies, the press, prominent citizens, and 
officials to inspect the polygraph and 
its modern installation. END 
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WHEN YOU WANT IT... 


STILLWATER UNIFORM FABRICS 


When you’re ready to order new uniforms, insist on Stillwater fabrics. A half century of manufacturing 
leadership and reliable service makes Stillwater your best choice for all quality uniform fabrics. 
Available in 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20 oz. serges ... all-wool and Dacron-wool tropicals and smart 
worsted whipcords . . . there’s a rugged Stillwater fabric for all police requirements. 
You'll get the fabrics you need now . . . and you'll get the same fabrics a year . . . five years 
from now ... when you specify Stillwater. 
The name Stillwater represents consistent . . . quality . .. integrity . . . and service. 


A Quality Product — Controlled From Raw Wool to Finished Fabric 


STILLWATER WORSTED MILLS, INC. 


STILLWATER SALES COMPANY, INC., 40 EAST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
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Book 
Revie ws 


Suspect Documents. by Wilson 
R. Harrison, Frederick A. Praeger, 
Publishers, 15 West 47th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 583 pages, $15. 
Here is a most complete textbook 

on the subject of Questioned Docu- 

ments. The author states that it is 
based on the practical experience he 
has acquired during the past twenty- 
four years in dealing with nearly seven 
thousand cases involving everything 
from murder to anonymous letters. Mr. 

Harrison is the Director of the Home 

Office Forensic Science Laboratory, 

Llanishen, Cardiff. 

Many kinds of documents such as 
legal papers, ransom notes, blackmail 
and extortion letters, anonymous tips 
and the like, become the concern of 
the police. It is not likely that every 
department has a “handwriting ex- 
pert” available, nor a laboratory man 
nearby to tell the kind of paper or the 
manufacturer of the ink which is part 
of the evidence. This book is a handy 
reference for an investigating officer 
or legal adviser. 

Starting with the basic materials 
from which documents are made, the 
author gives an accurate thumbnail 
description of the manufacturing of 
paper, its rag content or woodpulp. He 
includes carbon paper and safety 
paper. His next step is a thorough dis- 
cussion of inks. 

After these basic items are covered, 
the step-by-step business of finding 
information from the document itself 


IDENTIFICATION BUREAU EQUIPMENT 


No. 888 INTERNATIONAL 
FINGERPRINT FILING CABINET 


100% Efficient with Eight Individual Drawers 


Installed in the Bureau where a: 
only the Best is Good Enough. HA 


International 
Guide Card System 


“The Filing System without an equal 
with its color scheme and unlimited — 


expansion features.” 


WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG OF SUPPLIES 


begins. A chapter entitled “The Pre- 
liminary Examination” sets the stage 
for the balance of the book. 

Some of the subjects covered are: 
handwriting, recognition of disguise, 
signatures, typewriting, the care, pre- 
servation and cleaning of documents, 
the use of instruments in courts and 
a host of other related subjects. 

The author has been trained as a 
physical chemist and is of the opinion 
that what cannot be demonstrated is 
not evidence. In almost every country 
there are “handwriting experts’ or 
“graphologists” who express. their 
opinions. Many times two “experts” 
have directly opposite opinions. By the 
scientific examination of documents, 
facts, not opinions, can be presented. 

A statement from Mr. Harrison in 
his preface reads, “The objects of the 
book are to give an up-to-date account 
of the materials which will make up a 
document, to describe the analysis to 
which the examiner subjects. the 
document referred to him and by so 
doing inform and guide the many 
police officers and members of the 
legal profession who have to deal with 
documents suspected to be false, or 
whose authorship they wish to de- 
termine.” This reviewer would place 
the stamp “mission accomplished” on 
Suspect Documents. 

L. E. Lawder 


Without Fear, Favour or Af.- 


fection, by Vernon A. M. Kemp, 
Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 119 
West 40th Street, New York 18, 
N. Y., Publishers, Pp. 264, $4.50. 


I; THE woRK of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police as glamorous and 
legendary as the movies and fiction 
would have us believe? Have the 
Mounties always been held in the high 
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INTERNATIONAL POLICE RESEARCH BUREAU 


459-461 E. Lafayette Ave. 


Detroit 26, Michigan 
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esteem that is theirs today? The au- 
thor of “Without Fear, Favour or 
Affection” tells us the answers to these 
questions as only an “insider” could. 

Vernon Kemp joined the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police as a stenog- 
rapher in 1910 (although he admits 
that he had only a nodding acqquain- 
tance with shorthand). At that time 
the Mounties were relatively unknown 
since they had jurisdiction only in the 
Provinces of Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta and in the Yukon and North 
West Territories. 

The author traces the history and 
growth of the Mounties, tells with 
warmth and unexpected flashes of 
humor the joys as well as the trials 
and tribulations of the early days when 
each man was a colorful individual. He 
also tells of the frustrations and dis- 
appointments during the period around 
World War I when the Mounties suf- 
fered setback after setback. These are 
told as facts, plain and unvarnished, 
without heat or anger. It is a tribute 
to the men who commanded the 
Mounties, as well as to the integrity 
of the men themselves, that the 
Mounties not only survived this period, 
but are now one of the most respected 
police units in the world. 

The work of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police covers many facets— 
some quite colorful and exciting, some 
quite dull and boring. The author has 
served in many different phases of the 
work. He gives us glimpses of what it 
is like to serve in the western Arctic 
and his description of life with the 
Eskimos is a masterpiece of under- 
statement. However, we suggest you 
don’t read it immediately after a heavy 
meal. The author reveals what it is 
like to handle the administrative work; 
and what it is like to provide pro- 
tection for royalty and heads of state 
with a Force that, according to Ameri- 
can and British standards, is appall- 
ingly inadequate in manpower. This 
lack of strength has caused many 
problems, but the solutions have been 
both interesting and ingenious. 

“Without Fear, Favour or Affection” 
is written as an autobiography simply 
to provide continuity to the various 
events, and to introduce the various 
people who have played such a part in 
the history of the Mounties. The per- 
sonal details outlining the author's 
progression from Constable to Assist- 
ant Commissioner add authenticity, 
humor and warmth. 


For those of our readers who are 
interested in police work outside our 
borders, or who would like to know 
the “real” story of the legendary 
Mounties, this book is highly recom- 
mended. It is both informative and 
entertaining. 

D. Fagerstrom 
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Pouce Equipment News — 


Plastic Laminating Machine 





A new desk-top plastic laminating 
machine, appearing in law enforce- 
ment agencies across the country, 
seems destined to become as much a 
fixture in these offices as the police 
blotter and typewriter. 

The unit, the APECO Ply-On Lam- 
inator, made by the American Photo- 
copy Equipment Company, Evanston, 
Illinois, preserves important papers by 
encasing them in thin layers of pli- 
able plastic film. The process fuses the 
clear plastic to one or both sides of 
an original document in a matter of 
seconds. 

The vers: tility of the Laminator is 
indicated by the number of uses its 
customers are finding for it. Such fre- 
quently handled material as fingerprint 
cards and criminal records, “mug” 
books, reference material, bulletins and 
administrative records are kept per- 
manently fresh and clean. Running 
these documents through the Lamina- 
tor also effectively prevents their being 
tampered with or altered. 

“The wide range of applications for 
our machine that police officers are 
now finding points up a need for this 
type of unit that has been evident for 
some time,” said Arnold Perry, sales 
manager of APECO’s Plastics Division. 

He added that the number of uses 
already cropping up while the ma- 
chine is still an office newcomer fore- 
casts even wider service when police 
departments have had their Lamina- 
tors on the premises for a longer time. 

A document, up to eleven inches 
wide, is encased in less than ten sec- 
onds. A letter-sized original can be 
laminated on one side for 24ec, on 
both sides for 5c. The Laminator sells 


for $295. For further information, 
circle +288 on the Readers Service 
Card. 





Correction 
A typographical error occurred 
last month. The correct date of the 
66th Annual Conference of IACP is 
Sept. 27th-Oct. lst at the Hotel 
Statler in New York City. 
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BLACKINTON’S exctusive 


LIGHTWEIGHT BADGE 


Designed for today’s “Space Age”. Hi-Light badges are 
two-thirds lighter than regular badges. A new concept of lightweight 
badge construction featuring exclusive Hi-Light metal 
combined with all the recognized top quality, outstanding appearance ond 
serviceability of famous BLACKINTON badges. 
Summer or year-round, more and more people are discovering 
that Hi-Light is the last word in comfort and good looks. 
Available in brilliant polished nickel, long lasting rhodium or 
rich lustrous gold plate from your equipment supplier 
or uniform manufacturer. 


BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 


BLACKINTON 


CANADIAN BADGES 








Exclusive Canadian Designed Badges NOW AVAILABLE Throughout Canada 
Distributors 
SILVER LINE FIRE EQPT. LTD. H. Y. MARANDA Reg'd. Enr'g. WILSON & COUSINS CO., LTD. 
720 Alexander Street 1382 Craig, E. 240 Birmingham Street 
Vancouver 4, B.C, Montreal 24, P.Q. Toronte, Ontarie 


BLACKINTON ... YOUR BEST BADGE BUY 
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Eprror’s Norte: This is the fourth article in the “Men 


In Law Enforcement” Series. The 


MIT Security 


Guards are entrusted with maintaining careful sur- 
veillance of this private institution. 


| 
‘Tw ADVENT Of World War II pro- 
jected the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology into a program of govern- 
ment-sponsored research, some of 
which was classified. The necessity for 
protecting a classified research pro- 
gram against the compromise, theft, 
or loss of information or property in 
which the United States Government 
had an interest, precipitated the es- 
tablishment of a security program. 
During the post war period, both the 
research and security programs have 
been continued. 

A security program designed to pro- 
tect classified information is relatively 
uncomplicated for M. I. T., or for any 
other contractor for that matter. The 
sponsoring federal agency prescribes 
in detail the nature of the program; 
the contractor implements it within 
these bounds. The physical set-up of 
the operation, or the inherent nature 
of the work, may result in the employ- 
ment of a guard force such as exists 
at M. I. T. Other security aids will 
be adopted as a given situation may 
require. There really are no insur- 
mountable or insoluble programs in 
this area. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, however, devotes only a rela- 


tively small part of its resources and 
energies to classified research. Primari- 
ly it is an academic institution. The 
remainder of its personnel and physi- 
cal plant still require protection 
M. I. T. has more than one hundred 
acres and over forty buildings provid- 
ing academic, housing, dining, medi- 
cal, religious, business, banking, park- 
ing and athletic facilities for a com- 
munity of more than nine thousand 
It has an open campus situated in the 
midst of a metropolitan area with a 
population exceeding one _ million 
people; it is surrounded by the City 
of Cambridge on three sides and by 
the Charles River and the City of Bos- 
ton on the fourth. M. I. T. represents 
a great deal of valuable real and per- 
sonal property. 

Prior to the spring of 1957, the In- 
stitute relied completely upon the loca] 
law enforcement agencies for its pro- 
tection. It was not unmindful of the 
constant increase in the incidence of 
crime both locally and nationally; 
neither was it unaware of the fact 
that budgetary and manpower prob- 
lems confronted the local authorities 
to the extent that an emergency might 
necessarily cause a reduction in the 
degree of protection available. This 


made it advisable for M. I. T. to re- 
evaluate its own security needs. After 
considerable thought and deliberation, 
it was agreed that a uniformed campus 
police force should be organized. This 
was to be accomplished under the di- 
rection of the Security Officer. 

While there already was a guard 
force on campus, Manpower was com- 
mitted to the protection of classified 
areas. In addition, the guard force 
was well trained for guard duties, but 
it was not trained to the extent that 
it could discharge adequately the re- 
sponsibilities of a police force. 

The nature of this new undertaking 
made it obvious that personnel would 
have to be selected carefully, uni- 
formed properly, and deputized if they 
were to be effective. Efficiency dictated 
that they be properly organized and 
supervised, well trained in all phases of 
law enforcement, and provided with 
transportation and communication. 
They also would have to be educated 
to the fact that while police work in 
an academic atmosphere is consider- 
ably different from that in the average 
city of comparable size, the problems 
were not 

Recruiting was done through contact 
with the armed forces and certain 
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selected law enforcement groups. High 
standards for employment were es- 
tablished and mature, reliable, disci- 
plined men were sought. The pay scale 
was equal to, or better than that of- 
fered for similar work in private in- 
dustry; it also was equal to, or better 
than that paid by some regular police 
departments. It was felt that men of 
this caliber, if paid well, would not 
be inclined to leave M. I. T. for better 
jobs; neither would they become de- 
pendent upon outside employment 
Minimizing the risk of turnover or of 
other regular employment definitely 
increases efficiency and decreases ex- 
pense. 

In accordance with established policy 
for all prospective employees at M. I. T., 
the applicants selected had to pass 
through physical examinations before 
they reported for duty. They were 
screened carefully and every man was 
required to complete successfully 140 
hours of training before receiving his 
permanent appointment or being 
deputized at a formal graduation. 

It should not be surprising to any- 
one that an academic institution, such 
as the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, was most receptive to the 
idea of a training program for its 
Security Force personnel. Experience 
has shown that the time and effort 
devoted to planning and conducting 
such a program were well spent in- 
deed. 

The inherent nature of the campus 
police unit made it obvious that there 
would be definite legal limitations upon 
its investigative and enforcement 
jurisdiction. Consequently, it was im- 
portant for all personnel to learn not 
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only what they could do, but also what 
they could not do. 

During training, personnel were 
taught how to deal with law breakers. 
They learned when and how to make 
an arrest; they were given instruction 
in physical training and the use of fire- 
arms so that they might protect them- 
selves should the occasion arise. Every 
officer received training in investiga- 
tive techniques and was taught how 
to make a patrol. Personnel learned 
something about the criminal laws of 
Massachusetts; they were made famil- 
iar with the rules of evidence, and 
with the manner in which evidence 
is obtained and preserved. Every 
trainee was told in detail about the 
rights and constitutional guarantees 
which are afforded by law to every 
individual, and which must be pre- 
served and respected accordingly. 

Training was given in the prepara- 
tion of investigative reports, letters 
and memoranda. Personnel were made 
familiar with the records system used 
by the M. I. T. Security Office. The 
officers became acquainted with court- 
room practices and procedures not 
only in the classroom, but also by a 
visit to the Third District Court of 
Eastern Middlesex which had been 
arranged by the Presiding Justice. 

In addition to training in matters 
related directly to law enforcement, 
every man received instruction in sub- 
jects designed to help him render serv- 
ices to the Institute. The group was 
told something about mob psychology 
so that it might cope with emergency 
situations involving large numbers of 
people. Instruction was given in Civil 
Defense practices and both the Cam- 







bridge Police and Fire Departments 
cooperated by furnishing lecturers who 
helped to familiarize the Security 
Force personnel with the operating 
procedures of their respective organiza- 
tions. 

Like any modern, compact com- 
munity, M. I. T. has its parking and 
traffic problems. This made it im- 
portant for the men to learn how to 
handle traffic on the campus, and how 
to direct and assist visitors, students 
and personnel. Their close and fre- 
quent contact with people in all of 
these categories made it advisable for 
them to receive some training in pub- 
lic relations. 

All of the members of the campus 
police unit qualified in first aid under 
a program of instruction conducted 
by the American Red Cross. A station 
wagon, equipped as an emergency am- 
bulance, was selected for the unit's 
transportation. In order to increase its 
mobility, both as a cruiser and as an 
ambulance, a two-way radio was in- 
stalled. This has permitted communi- 
cation between the Security Office and 
the cruiser, and also between the 
cruiser and the Cambridge Police De- 


partment to the mutual benefit of 
both. 
The most important phase of the 
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MIT Security... 
training program, however, was the 
emphasis placed upon the primary 
purpose of the unit. It was pointed 
out repeatedly that the Security Force 
was organized and trained to render 
maximum service to all members of 
the M. I. T. community by protecting 
life and property, preventing crime, 
and assisting all those needing aid of 
the sort that the group legally can 
render. 

Uniformed, trained, and equipped, 
the campus police force became op- 
erational on September 1, 1957, and 
was officially designated as the Police 
Platoon, M. I. T. Security Force. The 
already existing guard force was then 
designated as the Guard Platoon of the 
M. I. T. Security Force. The latter 
was to continue to discharge its re- 
sponsibilities in protecting classified 
areas while the former now would 
assume the role of protecting the re- 
mainder of the Institute. The Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology now 


was able to provide protection for all 
of its people and facilities around the 
clock, every day of the year. 

The value of having a Security Force 
on duty at all hours of the day and 
night is unlimited. The availability of 
the men assigned to this unit and the 
relationships which they have estab- 
lished with the associates at M. I. T 
have been factors in helping them to 
prevent an occasional unfortunate 
thought from being translated into an 
even more unfortunate incident. 

The real measure of the organiza- 
tion’s value or efficiency cannot be 
told in statistics. Since becoming op- 
erational, both the members of the 
Security Force, and what they repre- 
sent, have been accepted warmly by 
students, faculty, staff, and all other 
members of the M. I. T. community. 
The work of the organization has 
earned for it the friendship, respect, 
and cooperation of the local law en- 
forcement agencies with which it must 
work, and has proven beneficial to all 
concerned. END 





COMPLETE LINE OF POLICE 
BILLIES AND 
NIGHT STICKS 


Night Sticks of Genuine 
Locust. Notural and stained 
finish. 24” to 26” long. 
Billies of Lignum Vitae and 
Rosewood 8” to 12” long. 
Dealer inquiries 
invit 
Orders accepted for 
1 dozen or more only. 


John C. Kohaut 
Inc. 


Weood Turning Special- 

ists for over 70 years 

13-15 Meeker St. West Orange, N. j. 
Redwood 1-1565-6 
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NITE GLO 
POLICE & CIVIL DEFENSE 
CAPE AND HAT BAND 


Cape is tailored of washable long lasting 
Sanforized white twill with reflective tape. 


$10.95 


NITE GLO UNIVERSAL 
HAT BAND 


Slips on any size police hat. 


$1.00 


Please send check or money order with orders 
of less than one dozen. 
Department quotations on request on De- 
partment letterhead. 


Dealer inquiries invited. 


SHRANK’‘S 


146 Speedwell Ave. Morristown, N. j. 


Now Ready For You .... 


. an attractive 
binder for your 
LAW AND ORDER 
magazines. 


A blue, heavy 
drill weight imita- 
tion leather binder 
now makes it pos- 
sible to have twelve issues in a compact 
volume in your police library. It will be 
a handy reference and guide. 


Send $2.25 to: 


LAW AND ORDER, 72 ag 45th St., 
New York 36, N. 
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New Jersey's progressive Hamilton Township Police 
Department joins the rapidly growing number of law 
enforcement agencies who are proving SPEED-MINDER 
the most effective method of checking excessive speed 
and promoting highway safety. 


For complete details - write teday/ ... 
NATIONAL SAFETY CO. 


16 ARLINGTON STREET " 


READING, PENNA. 


HANDCUFFS 


SOLD AND BOUGHT 


FOR SALE: H G R Super Handcuffs. Push-thru 
bow, cannot become locked in pocket. Double- 
locking. Comply with U. S. Navy specs. Welded 
construction, free from sharp corners. Considered 
by mony officers the most beautifully designed 
cuffs ever made. New, boxed, 2 keys. Last sold 
for $15, now $10 pp. 


WILL BUY: Any old or obsolete handcuffs, 
thumblocks, legirons, Oregon Boots, neck collars, 
prisoners’ shackles. Will pay cosh or allow de- 
duction on new cuffs 


PATTERSON SMITH 
269 Shepard Ave., E. Orange, N. J. 
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ESE GUNS INC. = 
QUICK DRAW HOLSTER zi 


@ Top Grain Cowhide! 
@ Saddle Stitched to 


ast! 
2 Molded for Perfect 





it! 
@ Holds Gun for In- 

stant Action! 
Style A—fits Colt G 
$ G 2” barrel — 
.38 cal. revolvers. 
Pn cseanane $2.5 
Style B-—fits most 4” 
barrel .38 cal. smoll 
frame guns. 
PE secanwee $3.00 
Safety Strap — Op- 
tional at 75c oddi- 
tional. Send Check or M.O. 


GUNS INC. NO 10D. PLEASE 


102 Ashburton Ave. Yonkers, N. Y. 
GReenleaf 6-1555 
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How to dress COOL 
with dignity— 


Thousands of policemen and women 


weor Art Barnett’s cool, comfortable 
Summer uniforms (tailor-styled) 


without the loss of dignified appear- 


ance that wins the public's respect 
Send for catalog 759 of on-duty 
wearing apparel at LOW PRICES 
FREE! Write today 


ART BARNETT UNIFORM CO. 


(Formerly Special Order Mfg. Co.) 


Dept. LO-6 - P. O. Box 322 
New Orleans 9, Lz. 
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Ss. & W. Complete 
Colt OLST Police 
Hi Standard Supplies 
Ruger Available 
FREE CATALOG 
RELOADS 2° $33.00 *3" 


Factory methods — your cases —RN or WC 


PRIMER PRICES DOWN!!! 


CCI — WINCHESTER — REMINGTON 
AT NEW LOW PRICES .. . WRITE TODAY 
ALL RELOADING SUPPLIES AVAILABLE 
WAMEDIATE 


DIATELY 
ED AGRAMONTE INC. 


201 WARBURTON YONKERS, N. Y. 
. ALL GUNS TAKEN IN TRADE * 


DO YOU WANT THE BEST? 
Bu 
“LIFETIME” 
PLASTIC POLICE CLUBS 
AND NIGHTSTICKS 
for a Lifetime of Service 
and Dependability 


Our Guarantee: lf You Break it, 
Return tt For A New One FREE. 


Sizes 
BILLIES — 10” to 16 inches 
NIGHTSTICKS — 20” to 26 inches 


Brochure and Price List 
Sent on Request 
S$. H. RICHARDS CO. P.O. Box 18! 
West Springfield, Mass. 


Sole Manutacturer 
ond Distributor 














Revolver actually 

slips in and out of 

genuine leather 
holster 


Authentic miniature reproduction of the S G W 
Highway Patrol Revolver in antique silver fin- 
ish with genuine leather holster. Send check 
or M.O. to HOOK-FAST SPECIALTIES, Box 
1425L, Providence, R. |. We solicit dealer 
inquiries. 
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ACCIDENT °°; 
spor 
FORBES CASUALTY 
REPORTING KIT 
Enables you to por- 
tray any scene on lo- 
cation. Used as standard 
equipment by local, state and 
federal government. Send check 
or M.O. 
Standard Kit $2.00 
With Railroad Section _ $3.00 


Large Kit for Legal 
ond Instruction Work $5.00 


THE FORBES STAMP CO. 
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POLICEWOMEN’S HATS 
(ALSO FOR CROSSING GUARDS) 





e Interchangeable Crowns, Colors & White 
@ Usable All Seasons @ Can Be Dry Cleaned 
@ $11 ea. — Extra Crowns $2 


M. G. KANTOR & COMPANY 


Price ane to change without notice. 
40 West 37th St. New York 18, N. Y. 
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Lowest Prices 


in the nation on NEW and 
USED SIRENS, BEACON RAY 
LIGHTS, And All types of 
POLICE EQUIPMENT. You 
can’t go wrong with my 
prices. 


For a free catalog, write 


EDWIN R. JENNY 


2024 Heitman St. 
Fort Myers, Fla. 
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COMBAT SPEED HOLSTER | 


The Frielich 
Spring Action 
Combat holster is 
designed for con- 
cealment, easy 
access, fast and 
efficient regular 
or cross-draw. 
Spring tension is 
adjustable. Spe- 
cial snap strap 
holds gun in 





scuffle — _ still 
permits fast draw. 
Quality Tanned 
leather, tan or 
black. 3 ree FOP P-— gerd 
barrel Without With 
length strap 
a $3.00 $3.50 
4” 3.5 4.00 
5s" 4.00 4.50 


Shipped postpaid same day. 
ROBERT S. FRIELICH 


396 Broome St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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B & W Lie Detector 


The modern means of 
instrumental! Lie Detection 





Write: 


B & W ASSOCIATES 
MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 








BE SURE AND SPECIFY 


“HEAD - MASTER” « 


POLICE UNIFORM CAPS 





“AMERICA’S FINEST” 
Write for Illustrated Police 
Cap Circular or See Your Local Dealer. 


Wentworth-Forman Co., Inc. 
116 Bedford St., Dept. L, Boston 11, Moss. 
Established 1895 
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Are you 
looking for 
a publisher? 


Leading New York publisher is 
seeking book-length manuscripts 
of all types: fiction, non-fiction, 
poetry, scholarly and religious 
works, etc. New authors wel- 
comed. Send for free 40-page 
booklet L7. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 


120 West 31 St. New York 1, N. Y. 
Branches: Hollywood and Wash’ gton 
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From 
the 
Editor 


The Police and the Reporter 


[Ts avatosr every seminar there is 
invariably a session set aside for a 
discussion of police and press rela- 
tions. The universal plea is for 
greater cooperation between these 
two public service organizations. The 
press often accuses the police of 
being uncooperative and the police 
in turn feel the press could be more 
cooperative. 

Let's face it. The police need the 
help and assistance of the press. If 
the public is to be educated on new 
campaigns in traffic safety, or if they 
must be warned against fraudulent 
schemes, the cooperation of the press 
is necessary to get the story to the 
public. In a degree, the way a police 


> 


department “advertises” its efficiency 





LEE E. LAWDER 











public of the heroic deeds per- 
formed and the routine services that 
are rendered daily. 

The newspapers need the police. 
From police sources comes front 
page news that sells newspapers. 
But, more than that, both organiza- 
tions are dealing in services to the 
community. A newspaper depends 
upon revenue from its advertisers, 
merchants and people who have 
items to sell. Advertisers cannot 
prosper in a town that is not well- 
policed. 

If the proposition is so simple, 
why is there antagonism between 
press and police? Of course, this is 
not true in all cases. I personally 
know of a police chief who thinks a 
certain reporter is so fine a person 
he'd “trust him with anything.” The 
reporter has a high opinion of the 
chief—and they cooperate fully. 

Why do some departments resent 
being “hounded” for information? 
I've heard police express the senti- 
ment “We are not interested in edu- 
cating the criminal,” meaning of 
course, telling how a crime was com- 
mitted and what the police did to 
solve it. Police rightfully feel that 
they should have some secrets that 
television or the movies haven't used. 


the entire relationship is a matter of 
a clash of personalities. A police 
chief dislikes a reporter. He is too 
aggressive and is often drunk with 
the power of the press. Because he 
feels the Chief uncooperative, he 
can “sabotage” the entire department 
with selected little adjectives. He 
can write little sentences in a story 
such as “the bored sergeant scribbled 
the name and address . . . ” or “the 
rotund little cop chased the robber 


How can these misunderstandings 
be avoided? By making the reporter 
a friend and an ally. By explaining 
to him how important it is that only 
certain information be made public. 
Reporters are often pretty good de- 
tectives and embark on an investiga- 
tion of their own. They sometimes 
have better success in interviewing 
and getting information from people 
who avoid the police. A reporter is 
a good man to have on your team. 

Once he realizes the harm he can 
do by printing information that is 
confidential, he will not jeopardize 
the outcome of a case by divulging 
important facts. Newspapermen also 
are in the service of the community. 
You can keep personalities from dis- 





is through the press informing the From observation it would seem rupting good press relations. END 
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... SERVICES EASIER 


General Electric Progress Line Two-Way Radio 





General Electric Progress Line two-way radio is built to stand up under the roughest punish- 








ment. Triple-rigid construction, extra sturdy individual chassis, all-welded mounting rack, 


rugged steel outer case . . . these are some of the reasons G-E Progress Line equipment can 


really take it! 

When service is needed, Progress Line mobile and station units are designed to make the 
job fast and easy. Individual transmitter and receiver chassis may be removed with only a 
screwdriver. Bench servicing is simplified because individual mobile transmitter and receiver 











chassis can be plugged into any standard G-E power supply. 
INTERCHANGEABILITY 


You also require a smaller inventory of parts and equipment to keep your Progress Line 
system on the air. That’s because transmitters and receivers are interchangeable between 
mobiles and base stations. And the separate mobile transmitter, receiver and power supply 
chassis are rack-mounted in an all-welded steel frame—for extra-fast chassis changes. 
General Electric Progress Line two-way radio offers you efficient, reliable communication 
at the lowest possible cost. Your G-E communications consultant can give you full details. 
He’s listed under “Radio Communication Equipment” in the Yellow Pages. Or write General 
Electric Co., Communication Products Dept., Section 1469, Mountain View Rd , Lyne burg, Va 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


COMMUNICATION PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
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CERTIFIED 
BY THE 


FOR 
COLOR FASTNESS 
UNIFORMITY OF SHADE 
ABRASION RESISTANCE 
THREAD COUNT 


386 Quality Serges from 12 to 20 ounces. 

All Wool & Dacron Blends for shirts and trousers. 
Elastiques for breeches. 

Overcoatings in 19 and 28 ounce weights. 

All Wool Plaid Linings. 





METCALF BROS. & CO. 


40 E. 34th STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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